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COUPERUS. 


By STEPHEN 


F all who read on the sixteenth of July that 
Louis Couperus' had died at the age of sixty, 
few were acquainted even with all his translated works, 
fewer still with those which 
remained still buried in their 
native Dutch on the death 
of his translator, Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos,? in 1921. 
And fewest of all knew the 
man himself. Though I write 
as a humble friend and a 
devoted admirer, I enjoyed 
the friendship of Couperus for 
but the last two years of his 
life; I only know those of 
his books which have been 
translated into English. 
Though he had been writing 
for more than thirty years, 
less than a dozen of his 
novels had become naturalized 
in America and England ; 
though he died full of honours 
—the greatest contemporary 
Dutch man of letters—the 
honours came late in life ; 
and, though he travelled more 
widely than most writers of 
European reputation, he neither sought nor achieved a 
conspicuous social position. 

Those to whom the death of Teixeira meant chiefly 
that there would be no more such Couperus translations, 
those to whom the death of Couperus means only that 
there will. be no more Couperus novels to translate, 
may be surprised to recollect how lately these two 
names have become linked in their memory. To all 
but a few, this literary partnership was unknown until 
the appearance of the Small Souls series, in Teixeira’s 
translation, ten years ago. When it became known, 
much as in the partnership between Sullivan and 
Gilbert, one school exclaimed: ‘‘ What a translator to 
have!’’; the other: “‘ What an author to translate ! ”’ 

Had he heard the first cry, Teixeira’s voice would 
have rung above all others in leading the second. It 
was in the early months of the war that he asked me 
to read Old People and the Things That Pass and to 
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1 Pronounced Coo-PpafR-ous. 

2 The abbreviated form of his name, here given, was the 
one that Mr. Teixeira employed invariably in literary work. 
Those who write or speak of him as “ M. de Mattos”’ might 
equally well write of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon as 
de Gordon.” 


McKENNA. 


give him an opinion unbiassed by personal predilection 


for Couperus. The greatness of the book and of the 
author were not in question ; but translations—especi- 
ally translations of abnormally 
long novels—were out of 
‘ favour with publishers at the 
beginning of the war. ‘‘ Before 

I give you the manuscript,” 

he said, “‘ I think you should 

have a short course of 

Couperus.”” And, with that, 

he introduced me to his own 

renderings of The Books of 
the Small Souls? These—with 

Ecstasy and Majesty—had 

been published in America 

and were publishing in 

England; but their reception 

had hitherto not _ been 

enthusiastic. If Teixeira 

fancied that his “ short 
* could leave me un- 
biassed in favour of Couperus, 
he did less than justice to the 
original and to his own trans- 
lation; but my admiration 
for these exquisite Dutch 
interiors faded before Old 
People as a man’s admiration of an artist’s tentative 
sketches fades before the finished masterpiece. From 
the first page to the last, the book bore the imprint of 
genius ; and, if Teixeira hesitated to set the imprint 
of his own genius on the translation, I felt and said 
that he would be failing in his duty to himself, to 
Couperus and to his public. “‘ The most reasonable of 
men’’, as the translator sometimes described himself, 
accepted this advice without resenting the vehemence 
with which it was offered. Old People and the 
Things That Pass, fmished and polished to exhibit 
equally the incomparable quality of Couperus as a 
novelist and of Teixeira as a translator, was published 
by the enterprise of our friend Thornton Butterworth 
in October, 1919. 

Couperus, who had hitherto enjoyed a more wide- 
spread popularity in the United States of America, 
now began to command a similar popularity in England. 
Old People struck again the epic note which Tolstci 
had set ringing with Anna Karenin and which Hamsun 
was to sound in Growth of the: Soil. Label-mongers 
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3 “The Small Souls ’’; ‘‘ The Later Life”; ‘ The Twilight 
of the Souls "’; ‘‘ Dr. Adriaan.” 
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who kept their gaze lowered on “‘ the novel of manners ”’, 
“the novel of character ’’, “‘ the novel of atmosphere ”’ 
and “the psychological novel” found their flimsy 
partitions rent by the majestic sweep of a novel that 
proved the reaction of “ psychology’ on “ manners 


and of “ atmosphere ’’ on “ character ”’ : 


” 


“So gladly from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the music of the languid hours, 
They hear like Ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” 


| Between the beginning of his English vogue in 1919 
and the death of his translator in December, 1921, 
Couperus saw The Tour, The Inevitable and The Hidden 
Force translated into English for the first time, while 
Majesty, which Teixeira had translated in co-operation 
with Ernest Dowson in 1895, was retranslated and re- 
published in the United States. None of them, I 
believe, attained to the popularity of Old People or of 
The Books of the Small Souls. A wit described the first 
as The Tour-de-force, the second as The Inevitable 
Triangle and the third as The Force that Failed. There 
is this much truth in the epigram : Couperus’ weight of 
archeological learning pressed hard on the vitality of 
The Tour ; it was easier to say of The Inevitable that 
two men and one woman constituted a hackneyed 
formula than to follow the working of the “ inevitable ”’ 
law whereby a woman turns back from the man she loves 
to the man who changed her from girl to woman. The 
“force ’’ which the eternal east holds in reserve for her 
ephemeral European conquerors failed to convince many 
readers simply because it was “ hidden”: Couperus, 
who had lived in Dutch India as a child, omitted to 
say in words that, when the “ force ” could be explained, 
it would cease to be a force. 

After an interval of some twenty years, Couperus and 
his wife visited England in the summer of 1921. They 
were entertained privately and publicly : Couperus was 
the guest of honour at dinners given by the Titmarsh 
Club and the Anglo-Batavian Society ; and, if English 
readers had been slow to recognize a new genius, they 
may have atoned for the tardiness of their apprecia- 
tion by the warmth of their welcome. Before leaving 
England, he confessed with emotion that neither in his 
own country nor elsewhere had he ever been accorded 
a like reception. 

After a short stay in the Netherlands, Couperus set 
out with his wife for that part of the world which 
appears in his novels as ‘“‘ India’’ and which English 
readers call the ‘‘Dutch East Indies’. He passed 
thence to Japan, where he was stricken by severe 
illness, and returned in 1922 to Holland. At no time 
robust, he never regained his old strength after his 
long illness in Tokyo: his last letters complain of 
physical exhaustion ; and the blood-poisoning to which 


he succumbed must have assailed a system that had 
lost its power of resistance. 

Short though his reign had been in England, the 
notices of his death agreed that, with Couperus, died 
the most eminent figure in contemporary Dutch litera- 
ture and one of the most eminent figures in the con- 
temporary literature of the world. The annals of 
criticism abound in premature predictions of immort- 
ality ; and the critic who would strike out that word 
“contemporary” exposes himself to a more than 
ordinary risk. He should know something of all other 
Dutch men of letters before asserting that Couperus 
is the greatest. He must define “ greatness’ before 
claiming a place for any one with the greatest writers 
of all countries in all ages. Was Couperus a fashion ? 
Or had his genius a quality that transcends all fashions ? 

He himself let fall in conversation that, when first 
visiting the north coast of Africa, he found among the 
Roman remains certain places which he was sure he 
had visited before. Round such-and-such a corner he 
knew that he would come upon such-and-such a temple. 
He put this premonition to the test and discovered that 
such-and-such a temple contained such-and-such an 
inscription, of which indeed he had been subconsciously 
aware before seeing it. He did not imagine imperial 
Rome, because he had lived in imperial Rome: the 
heat and cold, the sounds and smells, the ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ 
which permeates all his books are less a conscious artistic 
triumph than a triumph of unconscious memory. In 
Majesty he had been a king (and a diffident crown- 
prince and a truculent nihilist); in Ecstasy a young 
lover and the woman he loved. 

This conviction of metempsychosis is the secret of 
Couperus’ inspiration. The Hague under Queen Wilhel- 
mina was not more familiar to him than Rome under 
Domitian. He could turn at will from Alexander the 
Great‘ to an east indian governor of the present day®, 
from a young man’s emotional discords in The Tour to the 
emotional discords of a young woman in The Inevitable. 
In Old People he ranges from infants to nonagenarians. 

Couperus would give a conventional explanation of 
this versatility by confessing that something of himself 
went into each of his characters. He might have said 
that everything in his characters came out of himself. 
He knew intuitively, like Shakespeare and Browning, 
what no man could know by experience. This power 
of projecting himself is the key to such a book as 
Old People; it is the only answer to the recurrent 
criticism : ‘‘ Couperus is too young to know this, too 
old to remember that ’’ ; it is also one reason, of many, 
to justify even the critics of his own day in deleting that 
“contemporary ”’ qualification and in saluting him as 
the greatest figure among Dutch men of letters and as one 
of the greatest figures among men of letters in all ages. 


4 “ Tskander.”’ 
5 “ The Hidden Force.” 


CHARLES LAMB AS CRITIC.* 


By MartTIN 


HE literary criticism of Charles Lamb lies to 
a very large extent in seams and pockets 


* “Lamb's Criticism.’”” A Selection from the Literary 
Criticism of Charles Lamb, edited with an Introduction and Short 
Notes by E. M. W. Tillyard. 5s. (Cambridge University Press.) 


ARMSTRONG. 


throughout his writings. For this reason a_ book 
such as the present one, which gathers iato one 
place a liberal selection of that criticism, is particu- 
larly welcome, more especially when it has been as 
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well chosen as, in this case, it has been by 
Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard. 

Lamb’s attitude to life and literature emerges clearly 
from the mass of his criticism. He is first and fore- 
most a humanist. It is human life that interests him 
and, more especially, human life as revealed in its 
most passionate moments. This preference is revealed 
in his selection from the Elizabethan dramatic poets, 
a selection to which he himself referred later : 

“When I selected for publication, in 1808, Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets who lived 
about the time of Shakespeare, 
the kind of extracts which I was 
anxious to give were not so much 
passages of wit and humour, though 
the old plays are rich in such, as 
scenes of passion, sometimes of the 
deepest quality, interesting situa- 
tions, serious descriptions, that 
which is more nearly allied to 
poetry than to wit, and to tragic 
rather than to comic poetry. The 
plays which I made choice of were, 
with few exceptions, such as treat of 
human life and manners, rather than 
masques and Arcadian pastorals, 
with their train of abstractions, 
unimpassioned deities, passionate 
mortals. . . My leading design 
was to illustrate what may be 
called the moral sense of our 
ancestors. Toshow in what manner 
they felt, when they placed them- 
selves by the power of imagination 
in trying circumstances, in the 
conflicts of duty and passion, or 
the strife of contending duties ; 
what sort of loves and enmities 
theirs were ; how their griefs were 
tempered, and their full-swoln joys 


It is evident there that, as Mr. Tillyard remarks in 
his excellent introduction, ‘‘ Lamb’s fundamental con- 
cern was with the literature of human action rather 
than of fancy.” It emerges with equal clearness in his 
review of Keats’s ‘‘ Lamia’’ volume, in which, while he 
gives generous praise to “ The Eve of St. Agnes ’’ and 
“Lamia” itself, his greatest enthusiasm is provoked 
by “Isabella and the Pot of Basil.” “ They,” he 
writes, referring to the high-wrought fancies of ‘‘ Lamia,” 
“‘are for younger impressibilities. For us an ounce of 
feeling is worth a pound of fancy; and therefore we 
recur again, with a warmer gratitude, to the story of 
Isabella and the pot of basil.’ It is this same love of 
the human quality in literature which makes him set 
Heywood so close to Shakespeare. ‘I love them both 
equally,” he wrote, ‘‘ but Shakespeare has most of my 
wonder.’ And he tells us why: 


“He possessed not the imagination of the latter; but 
in all those qualities which gained for Shakespeare the 
attribute of gentle, he was not inferior to him. Generosity, 
courtesy, temperance in the depths of passion ; sweet- 
ness, in a word, and gentleness ; Christianism ; and true 
hearty Anglicism of feelings, shaping that Christianism ; 
shine through his beautiful writings in a manner more 
conspicuous than in those of Shakespeare, but only more 
conspicuous inasmuch as in Heywood these qualities are 
primary, in the other subordinate to poetry.” 


In a letter to Southey he declares his preference of 
‘Wither to Quarles : 


“Wither is like an old friend, whose warm-heartedness 


Charles Lamb (1819), 


From the water colour in British Museum by G. F. Josepb. 


and estimable qualities make us wish he possessed more 
genius, but at the same time make us willing to dispense 
with that want. I always love Wither, and sometimes 
admire Quarles.” 


Two and a half years later, in a letter to Robert Lloyd, 
who had been reading Walton, he writes : 

“The delightful innocence and healthfulness of the 
Angler’s mind will have blown upon yours like a Zephyr. 
Don’t you feel already your spirit filled with the scenes ?— 
the banks of rivers—the cowslip beds—the pastoral scenes 
—the neat alehouses—the hostesses and milkmaids, as far 
exceeding Virgil and Pope, as the 
‘Holy Living’ is beyond Thomas 
a Kempis.” 

All these instances—and I 
could multiply them indefinitely 
—show us Lamb the humanist. 
Had he been living to-day he 
would have preferred the poetry 
of Hardy and W. H. Davies to 
that of de la Mare and Flecker. 
But that he could appreciate also 
the fanciful and the artificial 
there is abundant evidence. We 
see it in his praise of ‘‘ Lamia ’”’ 
and “‘ The Eve of Saint Agnes,” 
and we see it too in his splendid 
vindication of Sidney’s poetry : 

“The images which lie before 
our feet (though by some accounted 
the only natural) are least natural 
for the high Sydnean love to express 
its fancies by. They may serve for 
the loves of Tibullus, or the dear 
Author of the Schoolmistress ; for 


passions that creep and whine in 
Elegies and Pastoral Ballads.” 


And further on in the same essay : 


“It is not a fever of passion 
wasting itself upon a thin diet of dainty words, but a 
transcendent passion pervading and illuminating action, 
pursuits, studies, feats of arms, the opinions of contem- 
poraries and his judgment of them. An historical thread 
runs through them, which almost affixes a date to them; 
marks the whet and where they were written.” 


Yet even here Lamb remains a humanist, for though 
he defends Sidney’s artificiality in the first of those two 
passages, in the second we see that he loves Sidney for 
the real passion and humanity which underlie his 
elaboration. To discover the real range of his apprecia 
tion we must turn to that wonderful essay of Elia’s 
“On the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century.” If 
Lamb's chief characteristic were his only characteristic, 
he would hardly stomach Congreve, yet in that essay 
his relish of Congreve’s comedy and his searching 
analysis of its detached, amoral quality, 
a first-rate critical mind. 

Lamb shows often a remarkable power of putting into 
words the peculiar characteristic of a writer's style. 
In a letter to Coleridge he quotes a passage from Chap- 
man’s “ Homer,” of which this is a portion : 


displays 


“as when of frequent bees 

Swarms rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the degrees 
Of their egression endlessly, with ever rising new 
From forth their sweet nest; as their store, still as it 

faded, grew, 
And never would cease sending forth clusters to the spring, 
They still crowd out so; this flock here, that there, belabouring 
The loaded flowers.” 
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At the end of the quotation Lamb remarks, ‘“ What 
endless egression of phrases the dog commands!” This 
surely is the best possible analysis of Chapman’s style 
in that poem. Equally apt is the remark about the 
style of Jeremy Taylor—Jeremy Taylor, that is, at his 
best, as in “‘ Holy Dying ”’ and the sermons : 

““ Such were the riches of his fancy, that when a beauteous 
image offered, throngs of new coming images came up, and 


justled out the first, or blended in disorder with it, which 
imitates the order of every rapid mind.” 


Lamb could appreciate artificiality, I have said ; 


and no wonder, for what could be more artificial 
than some of the writings of Elia? They do not 
escape the criticism of Lamb himself—‘ villanously 
pranked,” as he says of them, “in an affected 
array of antique modes and phrases.” But he vindi- 
cates them with the same excuse and with the same 
justice as in the case of Sidney: “‘ They had not been 
his, if they had been other than such ; and better it is, 
that a writer should be natural in a self-pleasing quaint- 
ness, than to affect a naturalness (so called) that should 
be strange to him.” 


EDITH WHARTON. 


By R. RoBeErts. 


I 


EW modern novelists began with so perfect a book, 
finished in style and complete in: manner, as did 
Edith Wharton. It is over twenty years since I read 
“The Valley of Decision,’’ but I still remember the 
surprise and enjoyment which that book gave me as the 
promise of a new and original talent devoted to the art 
of the novel. It is her art which distinguishes Edith 
Wharton from most of her fellow-countrymen who write 
stories, and is the cause for the obvious but not very 
imaginative comparison so frequently made between 
her and Henry James. She is pre-eminently an artist. 
You can be a very good story-teller and have no 
conscious art ; you can also have no conscious art and 
be a very bad story-teller; and you can have, as 
many young novelists are occupied in proving, a con- 
siderable knowledge of craft, a certain deft cunning in 
construction and no art, and no power of telling a story. 
Mrs. Wharton—and in this I can only compare her with 
Maurice Hewlett of her contemporaries—is a great 
artist and a very genuine and clever story-teller. She 
has no need to elaborate her psychology, with the 
motions of a blind and distracted kitten entangled in 
wool-work, because of a lack of invention and an in- 
ability to invent ; her psychological insight, her qualities 
of imaginative understanding are used to illustrate 
stories as thrilling, as humanly impressive and far 
more plausible than those of most popular novelists. 
She writes novels not because she wants to tell a story, 
but because she finds men and women, in their personal 
and public reactions, so fascinating that their lives fall 
into a pattern which she pictures for our pleasure. 

Her first novel was an essay in a method she has never 
repeated—the method of ‘‘ John Inglesant,”’ or of “‘ Marius 
the Epicurean”’: it contained a more explicit philosophy 
than she has since allowed herself, but it showed, 
I think, the same sane outlook on life, the same steady 
and encouraging humour, the same constructive irony 
which never drops into merely declamatory satire. 


Il 


It is impossible to write of Mrs. Wharton without 
discerning the significance of her nationality. She is, 
since the death of Henry James, the most important 
American novelist ; and much of more recent American 
fiction derives from her to an extent not generally 
recognised either by its authors or its critics. The 


present mood in American fiction, and indeed in American 
letters, is one of deep dissatisfaction with American 
ideals. Standardisation, conservatism, herd-tyranny, 
Puritanism (for the other fellow), are all savagely 
attacked as things typically American. The ridiculous 
pretentions towards culture of the smaller communities, 
especially in the West, are laughed at ; the Brahminism 
of Boston is vehemently questioned ; and the pride of 
New York is denounced as something neither American 
nor European. I would not for a moment compare Mrs. 
Wharton with the cruder critics of American society ; 
but it is worth noticing that she has, in her novels, 
anticipated most of their arguments. Only she has 
written discreetly and artistically what they bawl into 
the ears of their fellow-countrymen, who must be in 
danger of thinking that Mr. Mencken is after all only 
an entertainer, like Mr. William Sunday. If your 
methods are too like those of the men you are abusing, 
you must forgive the ignorant and the hurried for 
thinking your object is not criticism but business and 
advertisement. 

Not only is there a strong difference in manner 
between Mrs. Wharton and her younger disciples ; 
there is, to my mind, a difference in spirit between her 
and even so able a critic of America as the author of 
“ Babbitt.””. Mr. Sinclair Lewis writes rather from 
anger than from pleasure. His nerves are exacerbated 
by the unloveliness of Main Street. He is fratchety 
and frayed when he hears his host say, “‘ There’s a divi- 
dend coming for you’; and when for the twentieth 
time his hostess tells him “ She’s crazy about ——’’ he 
feels inclined to yell “‘ I’m going just plumb crazy 
with no about at all.”” He—and this is even truer of 
Mr. Mencken and of many in Mr. Stearns’ group—is 
like the sensitive child in a large family, the child who 
cannot bear any longer the family convention, the 
family ragging, the family devotion and, above all, 


the family jokes. His genius is still negative rather 


than positive. He is a rebel without a Utopia. 

Mrs. Wharton not only has her Utopia—I imagine she 
lives in it. All her criticism of American life—in the 
stories called “‘ The Descent of Man,” in “‘ The Custom 
of the Country,’’ in the wonderful piece of reconstruction, 
“The Age of Innocence ’’—is based on a very firm 
adherence to other and more definite standards. You 
cannot doubt as you read the life of Undine Spragg, 
to whom Mrs. Wharton’s admiration is given, or what 
it is she admires in Ralph Marvell, whose tradition is 
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a variant of the English aristocratic tradition; she 
admires Raymond with his intelligible, consistent 
French standards—-I do not mean for a moment that 
she thinks either Ralph or Raymond faultless : but each 
does know in what he believes, does know where he is 
going to, and who is going with him. This gives to all 
Mrs. Wharton’s work a coherent unity. It is the same 
unity which makes Thackeray’s world a world which, 
whatever else is true of it, is always intelligible, honour- 
able and impossible not 
to take seriously, whether 
for praise or blame. 
Mrs. Wharton believes in 
society and its obligation ; 
she is a foe to the vulgar 
anarchy which disfigures 
all modern industrial 
civilisations, and she is a 
foe to the mere selfishness 
and stupidity which have 
dethroned duty only to 
enthrone pleasure, the 
sterile. 


Ill 


The true history of 
American civilisation and 
of the American novel will 
only be written when 
someone attempts the true 
history of women in 
America. I suppose the 
women of no country have 
been so envied ; and that 
none so deserve the pity 
of the world. “A niche 
and a box of nougat”’ is 
what the American man 
used to give his woman; 
nowadays, if we believe 
Mr. Fitzgerald and other fashionable novelists, he steals 
her synthetic whisky and gives her the stick. In 
American society fifteen, twenty years ago a girl was 
not expected to be anything but a charmer. An 
American lady getting into the sixties, said to me with 
regret, ‘‘ Oh, we used to have a perfectly lovely time ! 
Whenever we sailed to Europe, rows of boys would buy 
us flowers and candy.” To be intelligent was fatal for 
agirl. The only bad habit a girl could have was reading ; 
if she were found with a book before dinner she was 
treated as a pariah; if caught reading after dinner she 
was scolded as an unsocial failure. It was this standard 
which finally produced Undine Spragg. If you would 
measure the distance the fashionable world has travelled 
in a little under a hundred years, you have only to com- 
pare Undine Spragg with Becky Sharp. Both are 
courtesans at heart. Both are unscrupulous. Both are 
vulgar. Both are apparently irresistible. Yet is there 
any man of intelligence who would not admit he might 
have fallen a victim to Becky, and is there any man so 
stupid as to understand why Undine is charming? My 
only criticism of “‘ The Custom of the Country ”’ is that I 
cannot believe Ralph Marvell would have married Undine. 
Yet I am sure Mrs. Wharton is right. Even a cultured, 


intelligent American is so affected by the standard that 
he cannot help admiring Undine. The marriage ‘with 
Raymond is different. Undine’s point of view must al- 
ways be unintelligible to this traditional Frenchman, with 
his family pride and his honour. He must take her con- 
victions as merely opinions, and regard her character as 
merely the expression of amood. Mrs. Wharton puts the 
conflict between them in the scene when Undine suggests 
to Raymond that he might sell Saint Désert : 

“The incident left Un- 
dine with the baffled feeling 
of not being able to count 
on any of her old weapons 
of aggression. In all her 
struggles for authority her 
sense of the rightfulness of 
her cause had been measured 
by her power of making 
people do as she pleased. 
Raymond's firmness shook 
her faith in her own charms, 
and a blind desire to wound 
and destroy replaced her 
usual business-like intent- 
ness on gaining her end 
But her ironies were as in- 
effectual as her arguments, 
and his imperviousness was 
the more exasperating be- 
cause she divined that some 
of the things she said would 
have hurt him if anyone 
else had said them; it was 
the fact of their coming 
from her that made them 
innocuous.” 


In ‘‘ The Glimpses of 
the Moon” Mrs. Wharton 
deals with the same pro- 
blem in a different social 
class ; but still finds the 
gravest fault to be that 
the relation between men 
and women in her country 
tends to become purely individual, to ignore social facts, 
family facts, not at the demand of principle but at the 
cry of pleasure. 

There is, of course, another America. Mrs. Wharton 
in “‘ Ethan Frome ’”’ and “ Summer ”’ has pictured it for 
us. Her preoccupation with a society in which human 
relations are thinned and unreal, a matter of money or 
of convenience, seems to give her a peculiar power 
when she writes of simple people with direct desires 
and unspoiled natures. She finds in the study of such 
a refreshment and a strength which she imparts to her 
stories; and I do not think you will find the art 
or skill of these two books equalled outside the 
work of Mr. Hardy. ‘‘Summer” is my favourite. 
I like it particularly for the courage which allows a 
public librarian to be a heroine. There are so many 
books which present schoolmasters or librarians as 
comic, or dull, or sordid, or pompous, mingy or mean, 
pretentious or simply pathetic. No doubt there are 
Scotch teachers in fiction which contradict me; but 
Scotch teachers are terrible, the only image allowed in 
Presbyterianism by the Shorter Catechism. There is 
nothing terrible about Charity Royall, and nothing 
terrible about her story. There is real dignity and 
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nobility in this drama of a soul’s blooming, in the 
account of Charity’s gradual undoing at the touch of 
young Harney. Her betrayal and desertion are in- 
evitable. Her marriage may seem to some an anti- 
climax, but not to any who know the country. Women 
who love as Charity have no time for sentiment, and 
little place for romance. Harney, she has known in 
her heart, is bound to leave her sooner or later. She 
may have hoped he would have married her, but the 
hope is shattered when old Royall confronts the lovers 
in the little room. 

“Since the fanciful vision of the future that had flitted 
through her imagination at their first meeting she had 
hardly ever thought of him marrying her. She had not 
had to put that thought from her mind; it had not been 
there. If ever she looked ahead she felt instinctively that 
the gulf between them was too deep, and that the bridge their 
passion had flung across it was as insubstantial as a rainbow.” 


I do not know that Mrs. Wharton has ever done 


anything better than the pages in which, after Harney’s 
departure, Charity is shown gradually realising her 
loss, her separateness: there is one exquisite touch. 
Harney has gone to New York, and given her a club 
address—“‘ it seemed to raise an insurmountable 
barrier between them... . She had never written to 
anyone further away than Hepburn.” 

Mrs. Wharton’s work might be called ‘‘ The Progress 
of America.”’ In the making of that great country 
you have the best illustration of the old truth that it is 
more important to know where you are going than to 
go. Somehow the barrier between the international, 
globe-trotting American and the stay-at-home American 
has got to be surmounted. It is these latter which 
have roots, and are in contact with reality—somehow 
the others must gain that contact, while they give to 
the stay-at-homes something of that wider vision which 
the imaginative traveller achieves. 


THE ART OF POETRY.* 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


HIS book affords ample evidence of the great 
loss that has been sustained by English criticism 

in the death, last July, of the Oxford professor of 
poetry. Few 
critics had a 
wider range of 
knowledge, or 
amore just 
catholicity in 
appreciation, 
both of the old 
and of the new. 
But it would be 
unfair to its 
author if one 
did not say, at 
once, that the 
title of the book 
is somewhat 
misleading. It 
is by no means 
adequately 
representative 
of its author’s range, nor does it attempt to deal 
in any systematic way with the _ subject-matter 
suggested by that historic phrase—‘‘ The art of 
poetry.” The lectures are, for the most part, 
charmingly conversational in tone. They touch, 
with an airy grace, the following subjects: Shelley, 
Samson Agonistes, Romantic Fallacies, Pope, Moliére 
and Matthew Amold. The lecture which gives its 
title to the volume has little to say on the technical 
side of the Art of Poetry. What it does say is said 
extraordinarily well, and it is meant for the reader 
who already knows a good deal of what is not said at 
all. For such a reader, here and there, in a seemingly 
desultory fashion, and more by allusion than by direct 
statement, glimpses are offered of a consistent theory 
—wide and deep—of the whole art. But the glimpses 
must be seized as they come, in single sentences at 
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* “The Art of Poetry.’’ Seven lectures, 1920-22, by 
W. P. Ker, Professor of Poetry, Oxford. 6s. (Clarendon Press.) 


times. The effect is rather as if one were climbing a 
winding-stair in an old college tower, discussing its 
history, and getting occasional glimpses, through its 
windows, of a wide sunlit landscape, to which one’s 
guide calls attention by a gesture, and somehow 
implies, without words, that there lies the important 
thing after all. But it is beautifully done; and Pro- 
fessor Ker’s theory is at one with that of the poets 
themselves throughout the ages. It is the theory, not 
of catastrophic destructions and special creations, but 
of steady development and evolutionary unity. 

At a time when ignorance is being tempted to believe 
that all new fashions in poetry must necessarily prevail, 
whether they be good or bad, sane or insane, it is 
interesting to observe that Professor Ker bases his 
whole discourse on some sentences written by Drummond 
of Hawthornden against a ‘‘ new fashion in poetry ”’ of 
his own day, and that after the lapse of centuries, the 
Oxford professor of poetry builds his own theory on 
the time-conquering sentences of Drummond. For 
him poetry was “ the height of eloquence; the quint- 
essénce of knowledge ; the loud trumpet of fame; the 
language of the Gods. There is not anything endureth 
longer. She subsisteth by herself, and after one 
demeanour and continuance her beauty appeareth to 
all ages. In vain have some men of late (transformers 
of everything) consulted upon her reformation, denuding 
her of her habits, and those ornaments with which she 
hath amused the world some thousand years. Poesie 
is not a thing that is in the finding and search, being 
already condescended upon by all nations and, as it 
were, established jure gentium amongst Greeks, Romans, 
Italians, French, Spaniards.” 

But Drummond of Hawthornden was no mere praiser 
of the past. He valued it because it was the only 
foundation of the present and the future. The greatest 
failure of most contemporary criticism has been its 
inability to make this simple distinction between the 
reactionary, the progressive believer in development, 
and the ignorant and perverse destroyer. It insists 
that there are, and can be, only the first and last 
of these; and though, by every analogy, in the 
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affairs of the state, and in every department of human 
life and thought, there must seem to be no other progress 
than that which is based upon the achievements of the 
past, so much of our literary criticism in modern 
journalism has been left, necessarily, to the tvro and 
amateur that even this elementary principle is being 
obscured. There is usually no historical sense, no 
background, no standard, nothing but a_ secret 
conviction that self-conceit and self-assertion, in a 
world of arbitrary opinions, will make a quick road to 
a reputation over the ruins 
of the past. But even this 
trivial hope is vain; for, 
even if it could be achieved, 
no bubble could be_ briefer 
than a reputation without 
roots, floating in the empty 
air, at the mercy of every 
puft of opinion. And_ it 
cannot be achieved in that 
way. English poetry is rooted 
in European poetry. Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden draws 
his life, as Spenser and 
Milton drew theirs, from the 
great tradition of the Renais- 
sance, itself a continuation 
of a tradition. 


*““With this reality in their 
mind,’ says Professor Ker, 
“the poets are justified to 
themselves in arguing that 
Poetry has not to be invented 
anew and is not to be trifled 
with. Drummond in his re- 
spect for authority is quite 
different from the mere critics 
who preach up the Ancients. 
Anyone can do that. But the poet who belongs to a great 
tradition of art, transcending local barriers of language, 
is in a different case altogether. His poetic life is larger 
than himself, and it is real life.” 


Phot by Elliott & Fry. 


Nothing could be better said. Nothing could be 
more salutary, at the present moment, if it could be 
hoped that anything so abstract as a principle, or 
anything so delicate as the simplest of distinctions 
between cognate ideas, could be apprehended by the 
majority of those to whose barbaric axes and 
hammers the greatest literary tradition the world has 
ever known has been delivered for reduction to chaos. 

Professor Ker, for instance, shows how the poets, 
bound together in a common European life, as the 
branches of a tree are bound together in the trunk, 
draw the same patterns, follow the same rules of thought 
and melody through all ages. He shows the use that 
Drummond made of the tune of Petrarch. He quotes 
Dante on a certain metrical formula : 


“The most noble verse, which is the hendecasyllable, if 
it be accompanied with the verse of seven, yet so as still 
to keep the pre-eminence, will be found exulting higher 
still in light and glory.” 


He traces the influence of this metrical formula and 
shows how it becomes, in England, the ten and six- 
syllable harmony, and how the noblest thoughts in 
England have gone to this tune; though, before the 


poet breathed his individual life into it, the thing was 
as abstract as a geometrical diagram. 

“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil 

Nor in the glistering foil : 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies.” 

Spenser, Milton, Arnold, Keats all used it, in modified 
forms, with no more loss of originality than a musician 
suffers who uses the same, or almost the same, instruments 
as a predecessor. Curiously enough, the two crowning 
examples of its use in English Professor Ker omits to 
mention. One is Swinburne’s 
magnificent “Song of 
Italy’; the other is Alice 
Meynell’s quieter, more subtle 
and more exquisite compari- 
son of the year’s procession 
of flowers with the unpredict- 
able thoughts of the poet— 

“For I have learnt the years 

and know the yet 
Leaf-folded violet. . . .” 

The essay on Matthew 
Arnold (with that on Pope) 
is perhaps the best part of 
the book; but its opening 
paragraphs suggest a criti- 
cism. It was delivered 
shortly after Professor Walter 
Raleigh’s death. ‘‘ Let me 
say at once,’’ it begins, ‘‘ that 
I have no funeral sermon to 
pronounce, and that even if I 
had at command the noblest 
of prose sentences about life 
and death I would not speak 
Professor W. P. Ker. them.’’ Professor Ker then 

proceeds to use sentences 
which are—presumably—"“ correct ’’ because they are 
deliberately not the noblest and are chiefly concerned 
with the technique of expressing grief. He suggests that, 
in some way, to use the noblest sentences (the really 
noblest) would be a display of ‘ false rhetoric.”’ 

There is surely a confusion of thought here leading 
to the very artificiality which, admittedly and rightly, 
he is trying to avoid. The ideal of reticence is 
one to be respected, and one knows exactly how the 
confusion originated. 

Buta distinction must be made between the realstrength 
of natural reticence and this concern with the technique 
of reticence. The educational effect of this latter method 
was illustrated by the chief speaker at a recent educa- 
tional conference, who told a story of two schoolboys at 
aplay. One of them, impressed by a tragic scene, relieved 
his feelings by the exclamation, ““ My hat!” To which 
the other promptly replied, ‘‘ Don’t gush! ”’ 

The average Englishman’s shrinking from poetry and 
the arts is not unconnected with this inverted sentiment. 
It has its good side; but this must not blind us to its very 
great evils. If we detach the words from the occasion the 
mistake is evident. To suggest that the really noblest 
words are less true than words about the technique of sor- 
row, is to strike the very key-note of all that is wrong 
with education in our schools and colleges. Lincoln at 
Gettysburg proved that true emotion can-clothe itself 
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in the noblest of prose sentences without thought of 
whether schoclboys in the audience would glance 
disapprovingly at each other, or shrink from his bad 
taste in expressing his own heart and mind. Professor 
Ker would not, of course, maintain the contrary ; 
but the momentary confusion of ideas in a paragraph 
which was finely intended, does lead directly to the 
suggestion that there is an essential kinship between 
really noble words (not pseudo-noble words) and false- 
hood. This kind of thing is destructive of literature. 
It has already brought about an almost farcical situa- 
tion in this country to-day. There is, for instance, 
hardly any poet in England to-day who will write a 
poem on any national subject whatsoever, no matter 
how profoundly he may be moved by it. That is tacitly 
accepted, because the mysterious edict, ‘‘ don’t gush,” 
has gone forth and it is held that—no matter how it 
may be treated—the very nature of the subject is 
impossible to poetry and essentially akin to “ false 
rhetoric.’’ One may be fully alive to the soul of good 
in this inhibition; but it ought not to be forgotten 
that the rule is one that would have eliminated a great 
part of the highest poetry of the world. It ought not 
to be forgotten that if such poetry be “ rhetori- 
cal,’ there is a true rhetoric, in the finer classical 
sense of the word, a rhetoric which is the natural form 
through which the impassioned heart and mind 
expressed themselves in Homer, in Virgil, in Shake- 
speare, in Milton, and even in the “ poets’ poet ’’— 
Shelley. The Ode to the West Wind,” from its 
opening apostrophe to its final “‘ rhetorical question,” 
is a perfect example of true rhetoric—the rightness of 
which can only be estimated by its exact consonance 
with the true feeling which it embodies. As a writer 
in The Times said recently, ““ Wherever men believe 
or love or hate with passion and sincerity there they 
will be found sometimes going beyond ordinary language 
in the effort to express an experience which is more 
than ordinary.”” One may affirm that Shelley’s burning 
torrents of words are often exquisitely right, while the 
choked stage reticence of the actor-manager is often 
exquisitely wrong. Even in this matter things are by 
no means always what they seem; and the confusion 
between really noble words, or true rhetoric, and 
falsehood, or pseudo-rhetoric, which has been worse con- 
founded by our English system of education, has helped 
to produce chaos in literary criticism. It has added to 
the modern misunderstanding of some of the greatest 
masterpieces of the past, and especially of the nineteenth 
century. In his own practice, of course, Professor 
Ker—as I said at the outset—was one of the most 
catholic-minded critics of his time. But even he is so 
far influenced by the mode that, after quoting the 
“Cloud,” the “‘ Skylark’ and the ‘‘ Ode to the West 
Wind,” he deliberately ends his lecture with the following 
sentence: ‘‘ One simple fact may be observed in all 
these poems. They are none of them stanzas written 
in dejection.’’ One can enjoy that refusal to say more. 
One can almost see the cryptic smiles exchanged between 
lecturer and audience as he leaves the platform. But it 
must not be forgotten that the smiles are cryptic ; and 
that it might have been more logical to leave the platform 
with the last line of the poem, and say nothing at all, 
even to evoke the smile. 


In the body of his lectures, where he does say more, 
and gives us those wide glimpses of the world of poetry, 
he is always illuminating and richly suggestive. He 
suggests that the failure of Armold to appreciate 
Macaulay’s “‘ Lays of Ancient Rome”’ arose from his 
inability to grasp what might be called their element 
of serious parody : 


“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late.” 


Arnold regarded this simply as a platitude. But 
Professor Ker thinks it was a deliberate reproduction 
of the old ballad convention. I am not at all sure of 
this, or of the validity of the argument. But certainly 
Arnold made the common mistake of comparing the 
passage with something quite remote from the author's 
aim, a sublime passage in Homer. Professor Ker 
does Arnold himself a service by elucidating some of 
the less obvious qualities of his poetry and showing 
his kinship with other members of the great body of 
European poetry, militant here on earth. In dwelling 
upon Arnold’s reproductions of ancient poetry, in 
““Empedocles,”’ Merope*’ and other works, he over- 
looks one great modern influence ; or—more probably— 
he “refrains’’ from mentioning it. The atmosphere 
and the very cadences of the Songs of Callicles are 
to be found in Tennyson’s “ Lotus-Eaters.’’ So also 
are those of the ‘‘ Forsaken Merman.”’ Arnold’s_ blank 
verse is continually prolonging the music of the “‘ Morte 
D’Arthur.”” “ Thyrsis ’’ and the “ Scholar-Gipsy,”’ too, 
publish their great debt to Keats in every stanza. The 
position of the six-syllabled line and the rhyme arrange- 
ment come quite directly from the ‘‘ Ode to the 
Nightingale.” In the line, 


““ And we should tease her with our plaint in vain,” 


the word “ tease’’ is an echo from the “‘ Ode on the 
Grecian Urn ’’—*‘ thou dost tease us out of thought.” 

Pindar is quoted as a source ; the third Pythian Ode ; 
and Lycidas; but not the clear spring at the door. 
This shunning of the obvious is probably one of the 
consequences of the spirit which I criticised above. It 
is regrettable from the general point of view; but it does 
not prevent Professor Ker personally from developing 
his main argument—that all those debts are of the 
right kind, debts which the later poet can justify by 
his own poetic and intellectual solvency ; and by the 
fact that he is developing a great tradition. Amold’s 
own work, like that of the greatest of his predecessors, 
Milton or Wordsworth, is rich in associations and 
memories. It shares in its own branches the sap of a 
European tree. 

Desultory all these lectures are, passing from quota- 
tion to brief anecdote, and from anecdote to criticism, 
Professor Ker quotes a curious experience of Shelley near 
Oxford, for which I think there is a quite simple ex- 
planation that has never been given. Shelley was walking 
in a part of the country where he had never been before 
when he suddenly caught a glimpse of a long low hill 
behind a windmill. He was immediately overcome— 
almost to ghostly terror—by that strange feeling, 
which many others have experienced, of having seen 
that very place in a dream, or in a former existence. 

The explanation is, surely, that Shelley was a Sussex 
man. Undoubtedly he had actually seen something 
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very like that windmill and that long low hill a thousand 
times before. But coming on it unexpectedly his mind 
played him the curious trick which it played upon 
Rossetti also : 
““T have been here before, 
Though when or how I cannot tell.” 

Professor Ker points out how much Shelley achieved 
by poetic invention, using well-known elements ; how 
the stanza of the “Skylark,” for instance, is related to 
Spenserian and Miltonic experiments with the alexan- 
drine. Indeed throughout the book (and this is its real 
value) Professor Ker effectively disposes of the idea that 
originality is ever to be achieved by cutting one’s roots. 
There is a theory among some recent writers that the 
poet must be always hunting for new words, new phrases, 
new measures, quite unrelated to the old. But real 
newness never comes by hunting. It comes from within, 
and, for its expression, often depends on the old shades 
of meaning, the memories, the associations of words ; 
even the faded and half-forgotten colours that can be 
evoked from them. It isin their recombination to the 
new inner purpose that new forms of expression are de- 
veloped. But the process is a slow one. The new magic 
is born in the old measures that can be suffused with 
life (as an old flute takes the breath of a new player), 
or in the measures that can be developed into their 
natural successors. It has been so for thousands of 
years without a break, except where a nation fell. 
To-day the word cliché has become a cliché, for use on 
all occasions. I have even seen a list of the flowers 
which it is no longer permissible to mention in English 
poetry because they have all been mentioned before. 
The only flower allowed by that list—so far as I could 
discover—was ‘‘ Old Man’s Beard,” and this has been 
used since, so that it is now no longer permissible to 
mention any English flower at all. But even the most 
complete ignorance of the nature of a cliché cannot be 
allowed to work this havoc, and in fact the recent shallow 
theory of the cliché has no meaning to any writer who 
has passed the elementary stages of his craft. The word 
that is lifeless in its wrong use will always glow with 
life in its right use : 

“ Bright is the ring of words 
When the right man rings them.” 

“ Bright’! What a cliché! The ring of words! What 
a cliché! ‘‘ The right man”! Whatacliché. Yet it is 
an immortal little lyric and it expresses the whole 
philosophy of the matter. The whole value of language 
resides in the fact that it is a traditional growth, and 
that its words are agreed upon, as “current coin.” 
“The night is dark” is a cliché. If I invent 
a word and say “the night is glob,” I am saving 


myself from a cliché and also from comprehension. 
When I spoke of “ current coin” I was using a cliché 
and, in its context, it was right to use it because it 
exactly expressed the meaning which I wanted to 
express and it would be understood by the reader. 
There are other occasions when it might be rightly 
condemned as a banality ; but in all such cases it would 
only be because it was a loose makeshift, not exactly 
fitting the thought it was designed to express. It is 
the phrases that are not common that one has more 
often no right to use ; exceptional phrases that are the 
private property of their maker ; and even these may 
sometimes be used, when they have been brought by 
age into that great treasure-house of memory upon 
which Milton used to draw. But it is time the truth 
were told about the attempt to use the parrot-cry “‘cliché* 
for the depreciation of true and spontaneous poetry and 
the sustainment of that which has no inner life and 
merely hunts the “ scarlet ’’ word. There is of course a 
small soul of good in it, useful to the tyro or schoolboy in 
the elementary stages of learning how to write a letter 
home. But to waste time on the serious criticism of 
any writer who was not beyond the necessity for nursery 
legislation would be useless in any case ; and to pretend 
that the screeches of a nursery can convey a serious 
opinion on the Ninth Symphony is carrying patience 
too far. Yet this is exactly what the modern world 
has been doing. The tyros have been trying to apply 
their nursery rules to great artists like Tennyson and 
other masters of the nineteenth century. Young gentle- 
men who have just mastered the five-finger exercises 
are expressing contemptuous opinions both of Chopin 
and Paderewski. Young ladies sit upon the key- 
board and express the emphatic conviction that the 
resultant sound places them amongst the greatest 
composers of all time, and the press, the great, kindly 
cynical, contemptuous press, encourages them for the 
sake of copy, knowing that they will be swiftly super- 
seded by another generation that cannot be worse and 
may be better. 

But in the meantime the words of wise old Drummond 
are in danger of being forgotten. ‘‘ Poesie is not a 
thing that is in the finding and search.” Spontaneous 
poetry does not have to hunt for the “ scarlet word.” 
When men are deeply moved from within they 
never do this. No hunter of scarlet words could ever 
have found the banks and braes of Bonny Doon. 

The master of language is he who can forget his 
instrument while he is expressing his thought in music ; 
and this mastery can only be obtained by accepting 
the language of the past and developing it with 
devotion and reverence. 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD AND HIS WORK. 


By Watson LYLE. 


HERE is no one more prominently before the 
musical public of Great Britain than Sir Henry J. 
Wood. In Queen’s Hall, last month, he began the 
twenty-ninth season of the concerts, the promenades, 
which he inaugurated, and which will always be indis- 
solubly linked with his name. The Queen’s Hall Promen- 
ades which the young conductor of twenty-four years 


old offered to the London public were, from the outset 
a distinct advance in culture over the Proms. at Covent 
Garden running until a few years previously. There were 
also, of course, the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, 
inspired by the late Sir August Manns, which ran from 
1855-1900, and the similar work of the New Phil- 
harmonic Society (1852-79) with its sphere of usefulness 
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carried on until 1883 by the Orchestral Concerts of the 
late Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. 

There is a still further advance in the programmes of 
the present day Proms. upon those of the initial efforts, 
although these energetically tilled the virgin soil opened 
up by the spade work of their predecessors alluded to. 
Slowly, but surely, that “infinite capacity for taking 
pains ” which has been given as a definition of genius, 
but which is actually only the indispensable henchman 
that helps genius to assert itself, enabled Sir (then Mr.) 
Henry J. Wood gradually to raise the level of apprecia- 
tion among the many thousands who owe their love 
and knowledge of what good music is, and of its place 
in human life, to his guidance. 

He has a genius for seeing well ahead, for gauging, 
and noting, the leanings of his audience, and for 
skilfully training up his enormous musical family in 
the way it should go, by the process, chiefly, of giving 
it less, and less, of the lollipops its former over-indulgent 
mentors accustomed it to. The lower level stuff, that 
which someone has termed ‘“‘ the bold, bad ballads,” 
now occupies a comparatively small part of the evening. 

For the rest, experienced concert-goers have come 
to regard the Proms. as a foretaste of the novelties in 
composition that may be looked for when the autumn 
and winter concert season proper begins. 

A couple of months or so before the commencemcnt 
of the Proms. in August, their conductor is hard at 
work upon the preliminaries. In fact, as early as the 
month of May he is often busily engaged giving auditions 
to new soloists, and also preparing to fill any gaps that 
the autumn season may threaten in the ranks of the 
orchestra. Another very important and arduous duty 
of this period is the compilation of the programmes, and 
the selection of new works by both British and foreign 
composers. 

Then, while the season is running, there are rehearsals 
twice, and sometimes thrice weekly, during mornings, 
in addition to the tremendous nervous and mental 
strain entailed in conducting the performance of works 
of practically every school of musical thought for six 
nights weekly over ten consecutive weeks. 

Yet such is his tireless energy that the last ten days 
of the Proms. may find Sir Henry engaged upon his 
series of fortnightly Saturday afternoon Symphony 
Concerts, begun in 1896, for which the selection of 
programmes and soloists is even more exacting; and 
on the Sunday afternoon concerts. 

At rehearsals Sir Henry works hard with his orchestra, 
and if the day is hot, as it usually is at this season, one 
may find him in his shirt sleeves, deeply interested in a 
score, encouraging here, admonishing there, and con- 
triving in general to get the best out of his forces. 
About twenty minutes is given to the rehearsal of the 
concerto, but I have known him to increase that allow- 
ance so that all those engaged in the performance might 
achieve complete uniformity of outlook. 

These are aspects of the conductor’s work that are 
often overlooked, if indeed they are ever realised, by 
the general public. 

Personally, I am often amazed at the freshness with 
which Sir Henry can endow even familiar classics at 
the public performance in the evenings. His readings 
are carried through by means of a perfectly legitimate 


and restrained technique. His use of the baton is free 
from the exaggerated gymnastics, the leap-frog 
gyrations of certain conductors that are disconcerting 
both to audience and orchestra, nor does he employ the 
inflexible, metronomic mannerisms of others which are 
scarcely less artificial in effect. The unforced natural- 
ness of Sir Henry’s interpretations compel attention, 
and even when they do not agree with one’s personal 
ideals they inevitably impress by their sincerity. 

For he loves his art, and his feelings for his audiences 
at the Proms. and Symphony concerts partake of 
intimate personal association. As he talks of his public, 
and of their appreciation of good music, there steal= 
into his face the half-wistful, half-hopeful expression of 
a fond parent regarding the growth of a child, and 
looking back, reminiscently, to anxious, early years. 

Speaking about the Symphony concerts to me one 
afternoon several months ago, he pointed out, with 
pride, that the performance of a symphony was no 
longer interrupted by applause between the movements, 
that the audience now appreciatively waits until the 
whole work has been performed before expressing the 
measure of their approval. A notable step forward 
this in appreciation, for it indicates an intelligent effort 
to understand the form and construction of the sym- 
phony, and at least a realisation that the various move- 
ments are only sections of an artistic entirety, instead 
of being complete in themselves. 

Sir Henry has a high opinion of our nation as 
musicians and artists, both in the ranks of soloists and 
orchestral players, and the preponderance of works by 
British composers in the new works included each 
season in his programmes is proof, if such were needed, 
of his confidence in his countrymen as creative musical 
artists. 

He considers that a great mistake made by many of 
our students, and by the rank and file of professionals 
too, is in going out so seldom to hear the performances 
of others—especially of those already among the 
Olympians. More may be learnt in a few hours by the 
student who attends the recital of a big artist, than if 
he were to remain in his own studio and study intensively 
for months. Even the recitals of lesser mortals are 
valuable in this way, and at all times the earnest 
student should understand that it is just as important 
to realise how not to doa thing, as how to do it, for 
that critical attitude of mind helps towards the final 
success. 

Many young artists, too, never dream of listening to 
those in other branches of the profession than their 
own. Vocalists will not trouble to hear, and may 
openly avow their contempt for the art of a great 
pianist ; and pianists may scorn to attend the recital 
of a great violinist. This attitude of mind narrows the 
view and hinders artistic development. 

Sir Henry consistently practises the artistic dogma 
which he preaches and adheres to the habit formed in 
his student days abroad of going to hear all the great 
artists that he possibly can. One may often see him 
among the audience at West End concert halls, listening 
to the musical point of view of others, including musicians 
in his own particular branch of the art—conductors. 
He may even snatch a hurried visit to some provincial 
centre, or to the Continent, from his own strenuous 
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duties, to hear a famous artist, or a new work, and study 
the methods of its conductor. 

I remember an occasion not long ago when I was in 
the artists’ room at Queen’s Hall chatting to a dear 
friend who had just finished his performance as soloist 
at the orchestral concert then in progress in the hall. 
Presently Sir 
Henry came 
into the room 
and invited us 
to go and 
listen with 
him in the 
wings toa 
distinguished 
foreign com- 
poser who was 
conducting 
specially a 
performance 
of a work of 
his which was 
already pretty 
familiar here, 
which 
indeed Sir 
Henry had 
introduced to 
English 
audiences. 
However, 
score in 
hand, the 
Englishman 
followed the 
composer's 
own reading 
of his work so 
that he (Sir 
Henry) might 
present it 
faithfully, as 
intended by 
its creator, to 
the public in 
future. The 
incident 
served to 
emphasise 
the consci- 
entiousness of 
the great conductor, even towards a work that was 
comparatively insignificant and avowedly light in aim. 
Indeed he kept us amused by his imitative anticipation 
of most of the humorous intimations that were being 
contrived by the composer in conducting the performance. 

He is one of the most delightful, and most fluent, 
conversationalists I have ever met. He has, it goes 
without saying, met most of the famous instrumentalists 
and vocalists of the last two or three decades, and much 
of his conversation is punctuated by the relation of 
interesting anecdotes about, and experiences with, 
celebrities. He has indeed a truly remarkable memory 


From a caricature by Kapp in his brilliant book of caricatures, “ Reflections,” published by Mr, Jonathan Cape, 


both for affairs of everyday life and for data more 
directly concerned with his profession. 

He is devoted to country life and lives as much as 
he possibly can at his home in a delightful part of one 
of the home counties. London as a place to live in 
has changed very much, he thinks, in the last twerity 

years or so 
and not for 
the better in 
point of at- 
tractiveness, 
with the stri- 
dent noises 
of its traffic, 
and the heat 
and strenu- 
osity of its 
means of 
transit. 

His busy 
life, conduct- 
ing in London 
and the pro- 
vinces, has not 
interfered 
with his art in 
other direc- 
tions. He has 
given the 
wider appeal of 
the orchestra 
to several 
works for solo 
instruments 
by his orches- 
tral arrange- 
ments of 
them. One 
-of the most 
effective and 
delightful 
that I can re- 
member at the 
moment is his 
arrangement 
for orchestra 
of Moussourg- 
sky’s suite 
for pianoforte, 

Sir Henry Wood. “Pictures 
from an Exhi- 
bition.” One of these pictures is concerned with a 
description, in terms of music, of the sounds made 
by little chicks when hatching. The Russian com- 
poser managed to suggest this aptly enough via the 
limited tone-colour of the pianoforte, but Sir Henry 
Wood’s amplification of the piece for orchestra 
fully justiffies the transcription. One hears not only 
the chirps and “ peep, peep” of the tiny prisoners, but 
the cracking of the shells as well ! 

Pictorial art represents another of his interests outside 
of music, and he is an amateur artist of considerable 
skill. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


SEPTEMBER, 1925. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,’ THE BookmAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SpEcIAL NoticE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize or A GuInEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 


Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Pr1zE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best account, in not more than two hundred 
words, of ‘‘ The Happiest Day in My Life.” 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 


I.—TuE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Constance 
Pendlebury, of “‘ Braeside,” Hayfield Road, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, and Deric Harris, of ‘‘ The 
Willows,’’ Westbourne Avenue, Hull, for the 
following : 

WHILE THE BEGGAR FIDDLER PLAYED. 


In the coloured hour when the shadows climb 
The eastern wall of the square, 
The city softly breathes for a time, 
While the dusk up-wells 
And the tower bells 
Caress the quiet air. 


In this dimming hour as I walked alone 
Across the shadowy square, 

I heard the beggar’s fiddle moan, 

Then lift its note from that undertone 
And thrill the quiet air. 


And: while the beggar fiddler played, 
The traffic beyond the square 

Was a race of shadows across the shade, 

And nothing lived but the spell he laid 
Upon the quiet air. 


As I heard the beggar’s fiddle sing 
Above the city square, 
I felt the earth was an alien thing, 
Of a strange fleet beauty strangely wrought, 
And I knew why men in the old time thought 
That heaven was otherwhere. 
CONSTANCE PENDLEBURY. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


There is great beauty in the flight of birds 
Across the ploughed fields, sodden after rain ; 
And there is beauty in the muck-heaped carts 
Drawn by slow horses down the little lane. 


And beautiful are pigs, and geese, and ducks, 
And fussy hens, pecking the muddy ground. 
But greater beauty comes when all these things 
Are lost in night’s embrace, and there’s no sound 


Except from little timid, frightened things, 

Like mice, and bats; too shy to face the light, 
And so must wait the dying of the day ; 

The coming of impenetrable night. 


Then their unconscious beauty quickens life, 
And as each on its little journey goes, 
It knows not it is one with sea, and sky, 
The nightingale, the cowslip and the rose. 
Deric HArRIs. 
We also select for printing : 


‘*BUT SWEET FOR ME NO MORE—.” 


Oh, purple was the lavender and purple was your gown. 

My soul was bare beneath your eyes—I flung my passion 
down, 

An offering beneath your feet, upon the path you trod. 

The sweet scent of the lavender seemed incense unto God 

Who looked from out the eyes of you, your eyes of golden 
brown— 

And purple was the lavender and purple was your gown. 


My soul is locked within my breast—a withered thing and 
cold— 

(Such bitterness for those who give—where all is bought 
and sold !) 

I saw God’s meaning in your eyes, while deep within your 
heart 

Your empty laughter mocked at me, the while you played 
your part— 

A dainty part to play awhile—the sunbeams glimmering 
down 

On purple of the lavender—and purple of your gown. 


(Dorothy Hope, Southwold.) 


The replies received this month are numerous, as 
usual, but even the prize lyrics are not so good as they 
should be. The first has an ambiguous ending which 
might be taken to reflect on the fiddler ; the second has 
an idea, and this atones for some flaws in its lyrical 
utterance. We commend the lyrics by G. Laurence 
Groom (Regent’s Park), I. M. Old (Saltburn), Alice 
Youle Hind (Brighton), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 
Winnifred Tasker (Bournemouth), A. Nardin (Sydney), 
Dora A. Patterson (Middlesbrough), Una Cheverton 
(Chatham), G. C. Comfort (New Barnet), Margery 
Constance Nudd (Yiewsley), Violet Penney (Liverpool), 
Pamela Marsh (London, E.C.), Ivan Adair (Dublin), 
Mary Frances Nason (Broadway), Liam P. Clancy 
(Tufnell Park), Vivien Ford (London, S.W.), R. Fortescue 
Doria (Cheltenham), Geoffrey H. Wells (Cardiff), V. P. 
Kitchin (Chateau d’GEx), G.E. Messenger’ (Bexhill- 
on-Sea), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington Park), Eileen 
Carfrae (London, S.W.), A. M. Kiernan (Davos), H. E. 
Bates (Rushden), E. C. Wallis (Palestine), “ John P. 
Jones” (Bolton), T. S. Ewing (Glasgow), Pauline 
Meadows (Teddington), A. Irene Shephenson (Aber- 
deen), Kathleen Ida Noble (London, E.), Maris Johns 
(Harrogate), H. Drury (Streatham), Rev. C. F. Miles- 
Cadman (Natal), Kathleen A. Braimbridge (Kidder- 
minster), Joan Vale (Moss Vale, N.S.W.), Molly Young 
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(Cropton), H. St. Barbe More (Bunbury, Western 
Australia), Isobel Sim (Natal), Mabel Greenwood 
(Thame), W. A. Jary (Blackpool), Marion Peacock 
(Horsham), M. Perry (Hampstead), Agnes Frances 
Alexander (Cambuslang), Ethel E. Mannin (Merton 
Park), William MacDermott (Glasgow), Freda Isobel 
Noble (London, E.), Rudolf Robert (West Kensington), 
S. F. Downing (Lincoln), John A. Bellchambers (High- 
gate Hill), Paul Goadby Gregory (New York), H. J. 
Batty (East Dulwich), Audrey Kings (Pretoria), Archie 
L. Pearce (Sydenham), H. Ross (Hove), E. A. Havelock 
(West Ealing), Frances Porteous (Kippen), Elsie E. 
Hollingworth (Wath-on-Dearne), May Rowland (East- 
bourne), Ian Kelway (Moretonhampstead), Kathleen 
Lee (Forest Gate), F. Pratt Green (Wallasey). 


II.—TuHeE Prize oF HALF A for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to the Rev. F. Hern, of Row- 
lands Castle, Hants, for the following : 


PAGAN CORNER. By C.M. A. PEAKE. (Methuen.) 
‘Where there aren’t no ten commandments.” 
Kretinc, Mandalay. 
We also select for printing : 
THE ASTONISHING ADVENTURE OF JANE SMITH. 
By PAtriciA WENTWORTH. (Melrose.) 

“She drew an angel down!” 

DRYDEN, Alexander's Feast. 
(Lorna Leatham, ‘‘ The White House,”’ Neville’s Cross, 
Durham.) 
THE HOPEFUL JOURNEY. By Beatrice KEAN SEYMOUR. 
: (Chapman & Hall.) 
“Simple Simon met a Pieman 
Going to the Fair.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(D. Hodgson, All Saints’ Nursery College, Harrogate.) 
WHEN VALUES CHANGE. By Fripa SINcLarr. 
(Hutchinson.) 
“Penny wise, pound foolish.” 
Old Proverb. 
(Phillis Rees, 116, Newton Street, Macclesfield.) 
THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. 
By A. CHERRY-GARRARD. (Constable.) 


“Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes: to the very end.” 


CHRISTINA ROssETTI. 
(C. F. Rathbone, ‘‘ Cherwell,’’ Woodville Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham.) 
WHEN VALUES CHANGE. By Fripa SINcLarrR. 
(Hutchinson.) 
““ When everyone is somebodee 
Then no one’s anybody.”’ 
W. S. GILBERT, The Gondoliers. 
(Phyllis Warrell, 375, Camden Road, Holloway, N.7.) 
THE CHILD AT HOME. By Lapy Cynruia Asguitu. 
(Nisbet.) 
“(Drat the boy! 
There goes my ink!”’) 
Hoop, A Parental Ode to my Son. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 1, Clifton Villas, Highgate Hill, 
N.19.) 
THE MAN BEHIND. By G. B. Buren. 
(Hutchinson.) 
““In Mathematics, Woman leads the way.” 
W.S. GILBert, Princess Ida’s Speech 
(M. A. Lotz, “ Milford,”’ 13, Belvedere Grove, Wimbledon 
Common, S.W.) 
THE MAN BEHIND. By G. B. Burarn. 
(Hutchinson.) 


“He led his regiment from behind— 
He found it less exciting.”’ 


W. S. GILBERT, The Gondoliers. 


(Sidney S. Wright, “ Kinkora,’’ Swanley, Kent.) 


I11.—TuHe PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
brief passage from English literature in praise 
of the horse is awarded to Isobel Simpson, of 
Gowan Bank, Dundee, for the following : 

“It is customary to say that the lion is the noblest 
creature, but the lion, for all his grandeur, has a furtive 


look ; and the tiger even more so; while the elephant, 
for all his size, has just that touch of the grotesque which 
is fatal. But the horse is beautiful, and noble too. 

E. V. Lucas, 


Beating of Hoofs ’’ in Character and Comedy. 


We select for special commendation the quotations 
sent by H. M. Riley (Leicester), Katherine H. Pearce 
(Newport), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), E. L. 
Foyster (Croydon), M. Sherbrooke (Bushey), Jessie 
Jackson (Beverley), Ellis Lang Thomas (Clifton), Mary 
Hind (Southampton), Kitty Gallagher (Liverpool), 
W. Swayne Little (Dublin), Florence Parsons (Altrinc- 
ham), C. R. Hilliard (Knightsbridge), A. J. Edwards 
(Oldham), R. Fortescue Dorian (Cheltenham), Teresa 
Bellamy Noble (Forest Rise), Sidney S.Wright (Bromley), 
Daphne Woodward (Macclesfield), M. E. Bradshaw Isher- 
wood (Colchester). 


IV.—TuHE PrizE or A GuINEA for the best 
review in not more than a hundred words is 
awarded to Geoffrey H. Wells, of 14, Essich 
Street, Roath Road, Cardiff, for the following : 


SEVEN PLAYS. By GirBert CANNAN. (Secker.) 


This volume, slight as it is, is peculiarly typical of much 
of Mr. Cannan’s work. Always he has promised rather 
than accomplished. Each of his books, unsatisfying in 
itself, yet forces one to open his next with expectation. 
Like all his writings, these short plays, written in varying 
veins of fantasy and realism, contain both wit and emotion, 
conveyed with dramatic power. Two of them at least 
might so easily have risen to beauty, and yet, at the 
critical moment, each fails. They are, without exception, 


entertaining, but they do not reach the perfection of high 
art. 


We also select for printing : 


THE WORST JOURNEY IN THE WORLD. 
By ApsLEY CHERRY-GARRARD. (Constable.) 


This is a complete account of Scott’s last Expedition, 
told with a wealth of detail and a refreshing directness 
that make it most fascinating reading. The author shared 
in all the sledging expeditions and was in one of the last 
return parties on the Polar march. With Wilson and 
Bowers he made the appalling winter journey, suffering 
incredible hardships, in quest of the ‘‘ Emperor ’’ Penguins’ 
eggs—the museum reception of which is described with 
some natural bitterness. The book arouses pride and 
humility—pride in a nation that can produce such men, 
humility lest it prove unworthy of them. 


(B. Noél Saxelby, 26, Hardwick Street, Buxton.) 


Photo by Gay & Twiney. 


Mr. Richard Church, 
whose new book, “ Philip and Other Poems,” was recently published 
by Mr. B. H. Blackwell of Oxford in his Adventurers All series. 
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HELEN OF THE OLD HOUSE. 
By Harotp BELL Wricut. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In ‘‘ Helen of the Old House’ Mr. Harold Bell Wright 
solves the problem of class war, replacing it by the doctrine 
of the oneness of humanity, and consequent dependence 
upon each other. The American industrial problems with 
which he deals are no less our own. The greed of the 
capitalist, the misdirected zeal.of the popular agitator, 
the splendid type of America’s young manhood—these 
are arrestingly and vividly dealt with in the story; yet 
above all rises the noble and inspiring character of the 
crippled “‘ Interpreter,’’ the moving spirit of the book, 
which will appeal to all thinking people. 


(B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


COLIN. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson.) 


Few would attempt to create a character so devoid of 
human understanding as Colin Stanier. Yet Mr. Benson 
has accomplished this feat with outstanding skill. Through- 
out he has weaved around his diabolical hero a sense of sheer, 
evil intoxication. In the ceaseless baiting of his hated 
brother Colin touches supreme heights of refined cruelty. 
The book is predominantly evil. One turns the last page 
with feelings of morbid depression, for no character is 
even likeable. And yet a vivid mental picture remains, 
and one recognises—in a maze of fascination—the perfect 
craftsmanship of him who spun the web. 


(Charles Stapylton, 24, The Avenue, Eastbourne.) 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE: 
(Oxford Press: World’s Classics.) 


This is an amazing book and of infinite value to “‘ us.” 
It is a history of sheer hard work under real difficulties. 
Trollope meant to succeed and he did. He wrote so many 
hours a day wherever he was and whatever other work he 
was doing. There is a wonderful pathos in the example 
of his mother who kept a household of invalids by her pen 
and who wrote night after night by the bedside of her 
dying sons. She must have used the same talisman as 
Anthony—“ Cobblers’ wax ’’! Which legacy he bequeathes 
to all would-be authors. 


(Mrs. Gibbins, The Rectory, Oxted.) 


We select for special commendation the reviews by 
W. L. Dudley (Bridge of Weir), Sybil C. Dean (Ex- 
mouth), G. Baker (London, E.C.), J. A. Jenkins 
(Birmingham), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Jessie Jackson 
(Beverley), James A. Richards (Tenby), John I. Morrison 
(Ealing), H. Dalton Vasey (Portslade), Phillis Rees 
(Macclesfield), Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), E. E. 
Crawford (Fuley), Phyllis McVean (Bradford). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to Mr. R. Jagannathan, 
of 30, Nallataunbi Mudali Street, Triplicane, 
Madras, India. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


RICHARD KEARTON. 


‘‘ The passion for light and open air is an old, unvaried 
sign of the unfailing perception of beauty, and of a residence 
of the poetic in outdoor people.”—-WaALT WHITMAN. 


‘THE greatest thing a human soul ever does in 

this world,” said Ruskin, “‘is to see some- 
thing and tell what it saw in a plain way.” That is 
exactly what Richard Kear- 
ton has been doing for over 
thirty years as a writer and 
lecturer on Natural History 
subjects. He did not need 
to learn ‘to look on 
Nature’ ; that was part of 
his equipment when he was 
born sixty-one years ago at a 
little place called Thwaite, 
in Swaledale. Coming from 
good old yeoman stock, it 
was of course in the natural 
order of things that heshould 
follow the traditions of the 
family by starting life as a farmer, though an incident 
occurred when he was only twenty which changed the 
whole of his career. As a boy, with the broad and breezy 
Yorkshire moors as his playground, he possessed an 
extraordinary knowledge of every living thing of the 
country-side; he loved nothing better than to roam over 
the wide, untrammelled spaces of the moors seeking new 
acquaintances, and he soon learned to call rabbits out of 
their burrows, tickle trout and entice an old cock grouse 
to him with uncanny skill. 

Once when he was rambling over the fells with a son 
of the late Thomas Dixon Galpin, who happened to be 
shooting in the neighbourhood, young Kearton asked 
the sportsman if he would like a grouse called up to him. 
He received an astonished answer in the affirmative ; 


Mr. Richard 
Kearton. 


the old cock was promptly brought along as if by magic, 
and at once bagged by a pretty cross shot. Observing 
something remarkably original in the weird young 
shepherd, Mr. Galpin began to talk of London and of 
the possibilities that a position in a great publishing 
house presented, with the result that the Yorkshire 
farmer succumbed to the lure of the city and migrated 
to La Belle Sauvage Yard in 1882, when the firm was 
known as Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

To fit himself for his new responsibilities he became 
a regular student at the evening classes held at the old 
Birkbeck and other institutes, learned shorthand, 
studied English grammar and literature, made himself 
indispensable, and in a few years was occupying an 
important position in the house. But even in those 
stern and strenuous days, which were full of hard work, 
though relieved by the pleasure which came from 
acquaintance with a wide circle of well-known authors, 
Kearton continued his beloved study of Nature, spent 
his Saturday afternoons and Sundays in the woods, 
the fields and the hedgerows, added thus week by week 
to his stock of Natural History facts from which he 
gradually began to build up theories, and to view them 
with something of the mind of the scientist. Then he 
made the discovery that there was a demand for articles 
written in a popular style on all sorts of Nature subjects, 
and fortunately he was able to supply the newspapers 
and magazines with just what was wanted. 

In 1892 Kearton conceived the idea that Natural 
History books, however excellent they might be in the 
text, required pictures of greater truth and accuracy 
than most of them then possessed, and he decided, 
with the co-operation of his brother, Captain Cherry 
Kearton, of Big Game fame, to illustrate a book on 
British birds entirely from photographs taken direct 
from Nature. When he began the work facilities and 
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appliances had not been brought to anything like the 
state of perfection which prevails to-day. To photo- 
graph a bird or other creature in a wild state was then 
something new ; he had to devise methods, learn from 
experience and make endless experiments. But though 
he encountered many disappointments before any 
satisfactory pictures could be secured, he was deter- 
mined that his efforts should succeed—as they eventually 
did after months of striving and strategy. The result 
immediately brought fame to the brothers as the first 
naturalists who were able to substantiate their state- 
ments by photographs of the actual birds described. 
The latest edition of this book contains the fruits of 
30,000 miles of travel and the exposure of 10,000 
photographic plates. 

Kearton was not only a pioneer in this respect, but 
he also produced the first work of fiction to be illustrated 
throughout from actual photographs of the characters 
living and moving in its pages. This was his “ Strange 
Adventures in Dicky-Bird Land,” containing a series 
of delightful stories, intended for young people, told 
by the mother birds to amuse their chicks, and supposed 
to be overheard by the author. His finest work is 
probably the ‘Nature Pictures,” which contains 
hundreds of some of the most remarkable Nature photo- 
graphs ever published. He applied the same methods 
of illustration to an edition of White’s ‘‘ Natural History 
of Selborne,” and in the photographs of the natural 
objects referred to in this very human-hearted document 
he came into very close touch with the spirit of the 
author. 

But the literary and pictorial material which went 
to the making of his books *—nearly a score of them in 
all, with translations into French, German, Spanish 
and Dutch—would never have been collected had it not 
been for the fact that his enthusiasm for the subject 
grew into a passion of such intensity that he often 
defied danger and physical suffering of the most acute 
character. He has, for instance, used his camera whilst 
standing entirely unprotected on a ledge of rock no 
wider than the seat of an ordinary chair, with a chasm 


* All published by Cassells. 


six hundred feet sheer yawning immediately beneath. 
Many of his negatives could never have been obtained 
except by kneeling in one position from half an hour to 
sometimes nearly six hours, looking steadfastly through 
an aperture no larger than the keyhole of a door, 
patiently awaiting the correct second to make the 
exposure. Even then, after enduring pain almost 
indescribable, the pictures were not always successful. 

He has resorted to all sorts of ruses—an imitation 
ox, stuffed sheep, artificial rocks made of easily adjust- 
able material, tents covered with heather, sod houses, 
etc.—behind which he could hide to catch the elusive, 
shy creatures in their natural state and natural haunts. 
And as he has never made a secret as to how he obtained 
his pictures, a host of disciples has arisen in all parts 
of the world. When the kinematograph made its appear- 
ance Kearton at once saw the uses to which it could be 
put, and again his patience and resource were rewarded 
by the production of Natural History films which have 
never been excelled. 

As a lecturer he has probably done more than any 
other man of his day to stimulate men and women to 
the study and love of wild nature. To him came the 
honour of being the first popular lecturer to be com- 
manded by the King to relate his wonderful stories of 
bird and animal life to the Royal cnildren ; he has 
shown his pictures by request to members of the Royal 
Society, lectured for universities, colleges and hundreds 
of other educational institutions, and has given 
demonstrations before experts at White House, 
Washington, in Paris, Berlin and other cities of learning. 

Although he has now grown grey at the task he loves, 
his enthusiasm is just as irrepressible and his spirit as 
buoyant as when he roved the Yorkshire dales, where, 
by the way, he still owns a precious acre or two of land 
that has been in the hands of his family for hundreds of 
years. His interest in his work and his passion for truth 
and beauty are as keen as ever, and nothing can prevent 
him from undertaking arduous expeditions with his 
trusty cameras in pursuit of new pictures and films to 
delight his innumerable admirers. 

WALTER HAYDON, 


MISS CICELY 


ISS CICELY FOX-SMITH has almost im- 
perceptibly made her way into the front rank 
of those who sing of seamen and shipping. Her progress 
has been as unobtrusive as the rising of the tide. Readers 
of Punch and other periodicals are accustomed to expect 
something breezy, something with “the tar and the 
seaweed smell,” from a poem over the signature of 
“C.F.S.” But with too many that is the limit of 
their acquaintance. A few have ventured further and 
bought one or two of the dainty little volumes of poems 
by C. Fox-Smith. Had they suspected a feminine 
authorship it might have added piquancy to their 
venture, and lent wings to her fame. But the author 
was obviously a man. What woman would talk about 
“Rusty red old hookers going plugging round the 
world”’? Besides, nautical journals found nothing in 
the poems to quarrel with ; all the details were quite 
correct. Obviously a woman. 


FOX-SMITH. 


Seamen wrote many letters to “C. F.S.” testifying 
that here at last was the genuine thing, something 
worth reading. 

Miss Fox-Smith owes nothing to Masefield. In fact 
to some extent she is prior to Masefield. ‘‘ Sailor Town,” 
which includes some of her best and most characteristic 
work—for example, “‘ The Ballad of the Matterhorn,” 
her own favourite, and “ Rathlin Head,” a great 
favourite with her critics—was written two years 
before “‘ Salt Water Ballads’’ appeared. Nor, when 
her Muse leaves the sea for the dry land, does she owe 
anything to Kipling, as far as she knows, though the 
perusal of her ‘“ Prairie Shepherd” with its refrain, 
‘“‘ Baa, baa, black sheep, no one’s fault but your own,” 
is not unlikely to recall Kipling. ‘‘ The Route March,” 
with its imprecations on the foreign service boot— 
“We're ‘oppin’ and we're ‘obblin’ to a cock-eyed rag- 
time tune’’—has really nothing in common with 
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Kipling’s ‘‘ Boots.’’ But the same cannot be said of 
her treatment of the mule—‘ the late lamented army 
mule, you'll meet him in the stew’’—which has a 
strong smack of the verses on the ‘‘ Commissariat 
Camuel.” 

Having said that, you have said all there is to say. 
The vast majority of Miss Fox-Smith’s poems are 
inspired directly by the living fact, the actual experience. 

The “ Prairie Shepherd’’ was connected with an 
important chapter in Miss Fox-Smith’s life. A brother 
had settled in Alberta, and 
three years before the war 
she and others of her family 
went out to join him. 
Twelve months of that 
western prairie were enough 
for them. “ Bare and bald 
and droughty and dusty” 
it was in summer, and 
during the interminable 
winter “the fierce Keewatin 
whistled over the waste like 
a flight of geese from the 
Pole, and the strong breath 
of the Chinook thundered 
across the plains.’”’ Anyone 
who wants an unvarnished 
picture of a settler’s life in 
Alberta should read her 
story, “‘ The City of Hope.” 

From Alberta to Victoria, 
B.C., was a pleasant change, 
and her old enthusiasm 
for the sea re-awoke as 
she wandered through 
“ Sailor-town,”” got glimpses 
into the interior of ‘‘ Chinese 
Charley’s junk store ’’ and listened to 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


“Little tunes on Chinese fiddles in a quiet street, 
Full of dinky Chinese houses.” 


In due time a return was made to London, and hence- 
forward the ballads introduce themselves familiarly 
with such phrases as “‘ Limehouse way, the other day ” 
or ‘ Down by Millwall Basin.” The singer was in fact 
haunting the docks and the lower river, gathering that 
knowledge which she has turned to such good account in 
“Sailor Town Days.” Loyalty to actual fact makes 
her introduce the chantey but sparingly into her ballads. 
“Sacramento ’’ may be accounted one exception and 
the ‘‘ Heave all together ”’ of ‘‘ Rolling Home ”’ another. 
The chantey has gone out with the going of the sailing 
ship. The few of these that are left are nearly all 
foreigners, and foreigners don’t sing chanteys. But the 
spirit of the chantey, its rollicking breeziness, pervades 
her song, mingling with and often overcoming the 
melancholy of the seaman’s ballad, sung, not round 
the capstan, but “ in the tavern window old and brown,” 
the long ballad, as she terms it, “‘ that they generally 
sing through their noses,” the ‘“ doleful, sentimental 
bawl”’ imitated by Kingsley in ‘‘ The Last Buccaneer.”’ 
In her own words it is “‘a queer old quaver, shaky, 
shrill and sad, with queer little curly cues, twiddles 
and quavers,”’ sung to the accompaniment of “ a creaky 
old leaky concertina underneath the great gold moon.” 


Miss Cicely Fox-Smith. 


But this pathos wages a losing fight not only against 
her prevailing humour, the humour of “ The Ballad of 
the Resurrection Packet of the Salt ’Orse Line,” for 
instance, but against her high spirits, which insist on 
embarking on a good swinging rhythm. 

Such musical verse, such singable ballads which 
retain their quality even when chanting of the 

Rampin’, raw-boned, cast-steel-jawboned 
Any transport smile,’ 

ought to proceed from a musician or the daughter of a 
musician. But she can put 
forward no such claim. Nor 
does she owe to heredity her 
great feeling for the music of 
the sea. You would imagine 
her father an old sea captain. 
But he was a solicitor. How 
then did the love of the sea 
come to her, living on those 
Lancashire wolds? “ By 
intuition,” she says. It is a 
riddle. Perhaps the explana- 
tion may be found in the way 
of her life on those wolds. 
She lived an open-air life, fol- 
lowing on foot the Holcombe 
Harriers, whose huntsman, 
John Jackson, she cele- 
brates in “ For’ard on!” 
And roaming over the hill- 
sides she got wide views of 
cloudland and plain down to 
the distant sea. Remember 
that Coleridge was similarly 
soaking himself in moor- 
land air when he wrote the 
greatest of all sea poems. 

Here on these Lancashire hills must have begun that 
love of the sea which was confirmed when she came 
south and haunted the London Docks, and steeped 
herself in sea-lore. She learnt the heart of the sailor, 
his golden visions of lazying at home or in South Seas 
lotus lands, and his deep-seated mistrust of these visions. 
“T'd want the hard-case mates a-bawlin’, an’ the strikin’ 

o’ the bell; 
I’ve cursed it oft and cruel—but I miss it all like hell.”’ 


“Ain't it queer,’’ another of her sailors says, ‘‘ how a 
feller never knows what he likes best till it goes? ”’ 
Happier the Tommy of the “* Grand Tour,” undistracted 
by any sea longings, who has seen just as much as he 
wanted. “I’ve seen the Perramids and Spink, which 
I ’ad oft desired.” 

We suspect that Miss Fox-Smith has no longing for 
South Sea beaches or “ Spinks,’ but is content with 
her own world, limited but inexhaustible, of docks and 
seamen and coasting vessels. Her senses are almost 
unconsciously on the alert to catch every little point of 
interest : 


“‘ The patter of reef-points on tops’ls a-shiver ; 
The song of the jibs when they tauten and quiver,” 


come as natural, unsought music to the ears of this true 
poet of the sea. 


W. A. F. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Tak Booxman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C 4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


It is a long and very interesting procession of 
women authors, artists, actresses, public workers, 
society beau- 
ties, famous 
hostesses, and 
others, that 
passes across 
the pages of Mr. 
Harry Furniss’s 
“Some Vic- 
torian Women” 
(12s. 6d.; John 
Lane), and he 
has personal 
recollections, 
many pleasant 
and a few 
unpleasant, of most of them. He is at times 
delightfully genial, and at times fiercely cen- 
sorious, but his censoriousness amounts only to 
a drop or two in an ocean of lively anecdotes and 
kindly or amusing memories. His reference to one 
lady writer, who slighted him, is unforgivingly 
severe, and he is scornful of Tom Taylor (who, 
however, cuts a much better figure in Mr. G. S. 
Layard’s ‘“ Life of Shirley Brookes’’), and has 
something to say about literary ‘‘ ghosts which 
I think is rather too’sweeping. He tells how a lady 
journalist met Oscar Wilde in Paris shortly before 
his death and heard him read the first act of a new 
play : 

“Some time after she saw a very brilliant and 
successful play which was attracting all play-going 
peoples. The name of a very clever dramatist, who 
had already written attractive plays with much 
success, but in a different style, was given as the 
author, who had turned his talents into a new 
channel and made a fresh departure. My lady friend 
assured me that Act I was identically the same, word 
for word, as the one scene read to her by Oscar 
Wilde.” 

This follows a comment on the significance of how 
the wives of some celebrated painters, having been 
exhibitors themselves, have painted no more after 
the deaths of their husbands ; and an anecdote of 
how “a rather pretty little woman.I used to meet 
at Tinsley’s, the publisher,” declared, and Tinsley 
confirmed her statement, that she wrote and sold 
novels to Edmund Yates which he published as his 


Mr. H, Bedford Jones, 


whose new novel of life in the wilds of New 
Mexico, “ fhe Mesi Trail,” Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett are publishing. 


own, and when she died Yates never published 
another novel. On all which Mr. Furniss observes : 

““ So it comes to this—as far as I can judge—that 
some critics were not partially, but entirely, ignorant 
of their matter ; clever journalists posed as novelists 
with books written by literary lady ‘ ghosts’ ; 
pictures publicly exhibited were often not painted 
by those who signed them ; plays were not always 
written by those who, for the sake of convenience, 
appended their names ; Cabinet Ministers did not 
write the descriptive articles applauded by the 
public ; nor did high legal luminaries always write 
their own books Those, my dear readers, are some 
of the by-ways and queer ways which had better not 
be followed too closely—some end in culs-de-sac and 
most of them are unsavoury.” 


But the literary world is not really quite such a 
dreadful place as this seems to suggest. There are 
literary ‘“‘ ghosts,’’ and I have known two or three ; 
but usually when a man claims to be the author of a 
book ostensibly written by another you will dis- 
cover, on inquiry, he has done no more than certain 
research work and got together, by dredging at the 
British Museum, statistics or historical facts that the 
other has utilised in writing his book. Dumas had 
‘‘ ghosts’? who wrote part or possibly all of some of 
his numerous novels, but, in the main, you may be 
sure that a “‘ ghost’ is no good to any author that 
matters. No“ ghost ”’ could have written anything 
that would pass as Carlyle’s, or Dickens’s, or 
Thackeray’s, or Meredith’s—could no more have 
done it than Bacon, the Earl of Oxford, or any 
other high-class ‘ ghost,” could have written 


Mr. Henry Baerlein, 


whose new book, “Over the Hills of Ruthenia” (Leonard Parsons), 
is reviewed in this Number. 
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Shakespeare’s plays for him. I know nothing of 
Cabinet Ministers and legal luminaries, but I have 
been a good deal behind the scenes in the book 
world and only once have I found a popular novelist 
who retained ‘‘ ghosts,’ and he for a brief period 
employed three. He was (for he is now dead) a 
very popular writer of sensational novels, and 
finding his books greatly in demand and his prices 
soaring, he entered into a sort of partnership with 
three sensational novelists who were not popular 
and arranged, being 
fertile of ideas, that he 
should supply them with 
plots and they should 
between them and at 
great speed write the 
stories, which he would 
revise and publish as 
his, since his name could 
command a (thousand 
pounds where none of 
theirs would fetch so 
much as a hundred. He 
was to pocket two-thirds 
of the profits, and they 
were to take equal 
shares in the remainder, 
and he affably spoke of 
this concern as _ his 
“ Fiction Factory.” 
Leaving a full supply of 
plots behind him, he 
went off to Monte Carlo 
and other _ pleasant 
resorts looking for more. 
But the thing was too 
good to last. Very soon 
he was warned that such 
rapid production would 
cloy the public with too 
much of him, and his 
sales and his prices would 
swiftly diminish, and within a year, for those 
excellent business reasons, he gave up his ghosts, 
closed down the Factory and reverted to orthodox 
methods of work. 


No, except for their legitimate assistance in 
research, there is not much in these yarns of the 
literary ‘‘ ghost.’’ Apart from other considerations, 
authors are, as a race, addicted to vanity, and few 
could bring themselves to believe their books could 
be written by another so well as they could be done 
by their own hand. Cruikshank used to say that he 
wrote ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’ but who believes him ? 
Once I was visited by a man who claimed to be the 
author of a very successful book lately published 
anonymously, and that rumour was ascribing to 
somebody else, but I invited him to send me a 


See paze 267. 


story, and when it came it was evident that he 
could not even write passable grammar. So I 
am something of a sceptic when the ghosts I am 


-asked to believe in are}those that belong to this 


world. 


An exhibition is being held just now at the 
Bristol Reference Library of a large collection of 
Thomas Hood manuscripts which were recently 
presented to the Library by the Misses Broderip, of 
Elmdale Road, Clifton, 
who are Hood’s grand- 
daughters. It was the 
evident intention of 
their mother, who 
died in 1878, to be- 
queath Hood’s books 
to the Library, for 
among the MSS. pre- 
sented is a note in her 
handwriting intimating 
that such books were 
“presented to the 
Public Library of 
Bristol by the author's 
daughter as a slight 
token of her deep value 
of the _ half - crowns, 
shillings and pence 
contributed by the 
people of Bristol to the 
Hood Monument.” At 
the home of the Misses 
Broderip are a number 
of interesting memorials 
of their grandfather, 
including his cabinet, 
easy chair, paper-knife 
bearing his initials, the 
Hood family Bible, the 
portrait in oils by 
Lewis, and bust 
by Edwin Davis. Certain of these have been 
lent for the occasion and are included in the 
exhibition. 


Sir Henry J, Wood. 


Among the manuscripts are a good many letters, 
some of them unpublished, manuscripts of a few 
of Hood’s poems and one of his stories, and a 
Common-place Book of John Hamilton Reynolds. 
containing early work of Reynolds in his own 
handwriting or extracted from periodicals, copies 
or printed cuttings of poems by various contem- 
porary poets, and three poems by Hartley Coleridge 
written in the book by himself, one of them, ‘‘ The 
Vale of Tempe,’ differing considerably from the 
version that appears in his published volume. One 
of the unpublished letters is from John Hamil- 
ton Reynolds, the friend whose good judgment 
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persuaded Keats to discard his first preface to 
“Endymion ”’ and write the nobler preface that 
replaced it—the brother-in-law of Hood, with 
whom he collaborated in writing the ‘‘ Odes and 
Addresses to Famous People.” A copy of this 
letter has been very kindly sent to me by the 
Librarian of the 
Bristol Reference 
Library, and is 
reproduced 
below. When it 
was written, 
Hood was living 
at Ostend, 
negotiating with 
his creditors and 
rebuilding his 
broken health, 
and _ Reynolds, 
in London, was 
apparently look- 
ing after Hood’s 
Own. Dickens 
and Ainsworth, 
to whom slight- 
ing reference is 
made, were then 
engaged on 
Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany ; the hint 
of his “ white- 
washing’’ 
glances at a 
financial dispute 
in the Courts 
from which he 
had lately 
emerged; Eliza 
was Reynolds’s 
sister; Dilke, 
of course, the 
proprietor of the 
Atheneum, and 
Jane, Hood’s 
wife : 
Pray let me hear from you soon. 
13 John Street, Adelphi, 
13 March, 1840. 


Photo by Reginald Haines. 


My Dear Hoop, 

Many thanks for the sardines which are delicacies indeed ; 
They seem to be a sort of anchovy becharmed! I presented 
some to my friend Mills, who prized them vastly. 

I will arrange with Mr. Speirs about the magazines,—and 
pray let me have the promised paper at your earliest 
convenience—as the month is careering on again to its 
I do seriously believe that the Months are very 
I am no 


close. 
unlike cherubs, and consist only of Latter Ends. 
sooner out of the frying pan of one magazine,—but I am 
in to the fire of the one immediately following. I have 
been endeavouring once more to get into Westmoreland 
for 3 or 4 days on pressing business,—but that cursed 


From the painting by George Robert Lewis. 


thing which is proverbially said to make a ‘“‘ Mare to go”’ 
makes me stay, to my great detriment in interest as well 
as pleasure. I am now,—or rather my new Residence is— 
undergoing repair and whitewashing :—I wish I could undergo 
repair myself ; the whitewashing I have gone through. 

I hope your health is good enough to allow you to set 
heartily to work at some new matter, for depend on it, my 
Dear Hood, this 
world is all oil to 
monied gentlemen, 
—but cayenned 
—hell—vinegar 
to pauperized 
people !—You and 
I are decidedly 
very ingenious 
persons of wit 
about Town ;—but 
we grow our Talent 
in so rich a com- 
post of indolence 
and negligence,— 
that we hardly 
produce even 
Annuals. Both of 
us might have 
rolled in our own 
Dickenses,—or 
kept a one Horse 
Ainsworth; but 
we allow your in- 
dustrious crawlers 
and Empty Hard- 
Workers to go 
a-head without a 
head ;—whilst we 
are limping along 
with down-at-heel 
shoes—and hats 
with the lids off. 
You could, with 
your power and 
name, with little 
trouble make £500 
a year out of the 
Magazines only :— 
But as_ Roderick 
Random 
*“*Let me not 
profane the chaste mysteries of Hymen ! ’’— 

Writing from England, I ought to give you some news 
of your natural Home ;—but what would you care to hear 
about the rise and fall of Theatres,—the babble about 
Prince Albert and the young Lady in gingerbread, the 
Literary Announcements of Colburn and Bentley ; the 
laying down of wooden pavements—the taking up of the 
weather. You are so removed—and have been removed 
so long ; that your sympathies with matters here are below 
zero. Then I know nothing of bonnetless heads,—large 
shrimps, cheap markets, foundered English,—sloppy dishes, 
etc., etc—in all which of course your heart abideth.— 
Our intercourse therefore (See Commissioner Tim’s Chirese 
manifesto) is ‘‘ prohibited for ever !’’—Were it not for our 
late short treaty, we should scarcely have one common 
conversational chair between us to sit down upon.—I must 
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however whisper to you a decent reply 
I could not help making the other day 
to Eliza after she had had an explan- 
atory chat with Mrs. Dilke about my 
alleged “speaking against the 
Atheneum ’’—The latter had observed 
that it was like attempting “ to take 
away their bread ’’—and Eliza said to 
me en passant ‘‘ and why should you 
attempt to take away their bread.’’— 
My answer was “ because it is so dry.” 
—How poor a consumptive thing is a 
little joke when you bleed it in ink ! 


It is a little disquieting to find 
that somebody you have known 
when she was very young indeed 
has grown up and is old enough to 
have become not only an author, 
but the author of a book, and this 
is what Miss Pamela Hinkson has 
done. She is the daughter of the 
distinguished poet and _ novelist, 
Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson, 
and, having tried her ’prentice 
hand in stories and sketches for 


Give my love to Jane, I thank her 
for her few lines on your sheet of paper 
—lI hope her face—jaw teeth—ear and 
all other the appurtenances whatsoever have, like mine, 
taken a whole holiday from pain. I have nothing now but 
the influenza—with a gnaw in my liver through to my 
shoulder-blade,—and a tendency on the part of the whole 
So that 
I may say I enjoy the usual portion of good health conceded 
to mortals. 

I should not of course know Fanny, who must by this 
time have run up into that sort of monument height such 


army of “‘ Innards ”’ to shew inflammatory signs. 


as to make you, as a Parent, keep anxiously watching that 
in some wayward moment she does come Miss Moyes over 
Tom, I should 
He is a fine, frank, easy, 
happy Lad,—and made one quite proud of being an [Aunt, 
crossed out] an Uncle. 


you, and throw herself off the top of herself. 
much have liked to see more of. 


Eliza does not know I am writing,—or would join me in 
all regards and good wishes to all. 
Yours ever truly, 
J. H. Reyno.ps. 


It surprises me a little to find Reynolds has no 
place in the three recent Enclycopedias that I 
possess ; he wrote much and was a man of more 
than respectable talent, but the only book of his 
that is available is ‘“‘ The Fancy,’ which was 
reissued by Mr. Elkin Mathews a few years ago. 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s new novel, ‘“‘ Young Felix,” 
is to be published this month by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney is 
always at her best in stories 
of Sussex life and character. 
She has lived long in those 
parts and a while ago re- 
moved from Angmering to 
take up residence in a 
beautiful old house in the 
secluded precincts of Lewes 
Castle. A new novel of hers, 
“The Finger Post,’’ about 
the Sussex country-side and 
Sussex people she knows so 
intimately, is to be pub- 
lished this autumn by 
Messrs. Collins. 


awarded 


Miss Vera Brittain, 


whose striking novel, “The Dark Side,” has just 
been published by Mr. Grant Richards. 


Mr. Hugh Lofting (left) and 
Mr. Henrick\Van Loon. 


This year the Newberry Medal, which is presented in America to 

the author of the best contribution to juvenile literature, was 

to Mr. Lofting for his ‘‘ Dr. Dolittle” (Jonathan Cape). 

Last year it was awarded to Mr. Van Loon for ‘The Story of 
Mankind ’ (Harrap). 


various periodicals, she has written 
a novel of latter-day Irish life, 
dealing with the general con- 
dition of things in recent years and having a 
certain political interest, and under the title of 
““ The End of a Dream ”’ it is to be published shortly 
in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s First Novel Library series. 


Mr. Graham Sutton, who has been doing excellent 
work in dramatic criticism for our own and other 
pages, has lately finished a novel, which Messrs. 
Brentano are publishing, with the intriguing title 
of ‘‘—— Who Travels Alone.” It is the story of an 
artist who, having proved his genius, lost his gift 
among the chatter of the Chelsea studios and the 
artifices of society, but found it again when he 
withdrew from all that and returned to the scenes 
of his first triumph and, deserted even by the girl 
who loved him and knew what was best for him, 
went on his way alone. 
Among authors who “ never have holidays ’’ we 
must count Mr. Ward Muir, who has been spending 
the summer in Scotland, but instead of passing his 
days on the links or in the tennis court, has 
started a new story and corrected the proofs of 
his book, ‘‘ A Camera for Company,” which Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount are publishing this autumn. 
The sub-title, ‘‘ Adventures and Observations of an 
Amateur Photographer,” explains the book’s scope. 
Mr. Ward Muir, who 
has photographed since 
he was ten years old, 
has here written a series 
of essays and travel 
chapters not “‘ about the 
camera but “round’’ it. 
These essays, mostly 
humorous, deal with ex- 
periences in Italy, Albania, 
Egypt, Ireland, Russia, 
Spain and other countries, 
and, according to their 
author, “will not tell 
anybody how to develop a 
plate, but may explain 
—indirectly—why making 
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photographs is the most amusing 
hobby of man’s invention.”’ 


A new version of ‘“‘ The Cyclops ” 
of Euripides, freely translated and 
adapted for performance in English 
by Mr. J. T. Sheppard, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, is pub- 
lished by the Cambridge Press. It 
was first used in a performance of 
the play given at King’s College 
last month, 


Miss Madeline Linford, 


whose clever novel, “ Broken Bridges,” is 

published by Messrs. Leonard Parsons. 

Miss Linford is on the staff of the Man- 
cheste? Guardian. 


“ Five Years of European Chaos,”’ 
by Maxwell Macartney, to be 
published shortly by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, gives the views and opinions of 
one who has had exceptional opportunities for 
studying the social and economic conditions of 
Europe. Though somewhat’ disguised from 
BookMAN readers through having dropped two of 
his initials, Mr. Macartney was, until the war took 
him abroad, one of our most constant contributors 
for many years, and is nowadays special foreign 
correspondent of The Times, and when I last heard 
from him was settled in Constantinople. 


Mr. Stephen McKenna, who never likes a winter 
in London, went voyaging last winter to the 
Bahamas, and has written an itinerary of his 
journey, with personal opinions of people, places 
and things he came across by the way in “ By 
Intervention of Providence,’ which Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall are about to publish. In what manner 
Providence intervened is more than I know and 
cannot be revealed until the book comes to hand. 


From Messrs. Chapman & Hall, too, we are to 
have “‘ Robert Burns: His Life and Genius,”’ by 
Andrew H. Dakers, who has set himself to give a 
general estimate of Burns’s achievement as a poet, 
to tell a clear story of his life and write an impression 
of his character based entirely upon indisputable 
facts and setting aside and dissipating some of the 
extravagant legends that are all the foundation 
there is for much that has been 
written to his discredit. 


Messrs. Methuen have just pub- 
lished a new and fully revised 
edition (the twenty-third) of 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s delightful book, 
“A Wandererin London.” Nobody 
has written of London more charm- 
ingly or more informingly than 
Mr. Lucas, and this book of his, 
with its sixteen illustrations in 
colour by Nelson Dawson, numerous 
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a map, is as entertaining and 


Mr. R. J. Minney, 


whose successful new novel, “The Road to 
Delhi,” Mr. John Lane has publi: h-d. 


serviceable a guide to the great city 
as any visitor could desire. 


A reissue of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
“Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay,” one of the greatest of 
modern biographies (2 vols., 12s.), 
is a very welcome addition Messrs. 
Longmans have just made to their 
admirable “ Silver Library ”’ series. 


The Librarie Gallimard is start- 
ing in Paris, with Mr. Arthur 
Griggs as editor-in-chief, a new 
literary magazine, “‘ The Books of 
France,” the first number of which 
will be published in October. The aim of the maga- 
zine will be to keep literary circles in England and 
America informed as to the new books appearing in 
Paris. Arrangements have been made for contribu- 
tions by prominent English and American writers, 
as well as for translated articles and notes by 
French men of letters of international reputation. 


Last year I was much interested in an unusual 
book by Mr. Grant Overton called ‘‘ When Winter 
Came to Main Street.” I had read a striking novel 
by the same American author, “Island of the 
Innocent,’’ and knew he had done others that had 
not crossed the water to me, and when I first heard 
of it was curious to know what sort of a story was 
this he had written and adroitly named after two 
of the most successful novels of the time. But it 
turned out to be no fiction; it was an ingenious 
and entertaining book of biographical, critical and 
general gossip all about the authors, English and 
American, published by Messrs. George H. Doran & 
Co. The book was none the less attractive to 
the general reader for being frankly a publisher’s 
method of advertising, and I am not surprised to 
hear it was so successful that he is repeating the 
experiment and will shortly publish ‘‘ American 
Nights Entertainment,” in which, judging by some 
early pages I have seen, he will discourse this year 
with the same blend of humour and information on 
the authors of four of the leading 
American publishing houses— 
Messrs. Appleton, Doran, Double- 
day Page & Co., and Scribners. 
Starting with Mr. Galsworthy, he 
deals with a bewildering number of 
distinguished writers, including Mr. 
Conrad, Miss Sackville-West, Mr. 
Harold Bell Wright, Mr. Ralph 
Connor, Mr. Booth Tarkington, Miss 
Zona Gale, Mr. Christopher 
Morley, Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
and others too numerous to 
mention. It will be illustrated 
with portraits in photogravure, 
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and looks like being one of those books about 
authors that are good to read and useful for 


reference. 
THE BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

The six essays in Mr. George Duncan Grey’s “ Secret 
Riches ”’ (3s. 6d. ; Arrowsmith), include a sympathetic re- 
consideration of Matthew Arnold as poet and philosopher, 
and thoughtful, suggestive talks on the power of dreams, 
on the charm of hills and quiet villages, the search for 
happiness and the possession of those secret riches of the 
heart and mind that may render a poor man wealthier 
than a millionaire in the things that make life worth living. 
A pleasant and a wise little book that should have many 
readers. 

“The Magic of Common Sense,’”’ by George Frederick 
Wates (3s. 6d.; Murray), plainly indicates its teaching in 
its title. It looks at all sides of the questions it considers, 
recognising that all of them have more than two; offers a 
broad, sane view of life and its infinite complexities, and 
supports that view with examples from history and personal 
experience. 
to say,’’ writes Mr. Wates, we must in the end “ test their 


“ After hearing what the philosophers have 


opinions by the canons of common sense,”’ and this he does 
in his book ably and very interestingly. 

Those interested in Divorce Law reform will find in 
“Married Misery ”’ (3s. 6d. ; Gyldendal), a reprint of Lord 
Buckmaster’s searching article of that title, and a useful 
summary of recent Scandinavian legislation concerning the 
regulation of marriages and divorce, some of which are 
much more strict and others more sagacious than the 
regulations in force among ourselves. 

The best parts of Mr. James C. Richardson’s ‘“ The 
Living and the Dead ”’ (6s. ; Stockwell) are those in which 
he writes of his personal experiences in the war. He gives 
an amusing account of his work in a recruiting office, when 
the war was in its first stages, and his reminiscences of 
soldiering, after he had misrepresented his age and joined 
up, are worth reading. He fought in Flanders, and later 
in Egypt and the Balkans. It is quite clear that he enjoyed 
writing the book ; and despite its, at times, almost bewilder- 
ing discursiveness, its liveliness and quaint ruminations 
will keep you entertained if you have leisure and the mood 
to follow the author on his rambling progress through it. 

Mr. H. Dennis Bradley, in ‘‘ Adam and Eve’’ (2s. ; 
Werner Laurie), talks of many things and talks of them 
with a good deal of shrewdness and humour. He discusses 
the poverty of the English drama of to-day, the follies of 
super-finance, the hideousness of modern fashions for men 
and denounces snobbery with refreshing vigour and out- 
spokenness. 
you agree with them, but he is an acute as well as an 
amusing philosopher. The cleverest thing in the book is 
the vivid, exciting story of how he unwittingly fell in with 
a set of West End swindlers and very neatly hoisted them 
with their own petard. This is quite a little masterpiece 
in the art of narrative. 

“ Fisticuffs,’’ by Harry E. Cleveland (6s. ; Sampson Low), 
is a Curious and very entertaining collection of anecdotes 
and historical records of the Prize Ring and the personalities 
of those who have won fame in it. Incidentally there 
is a capital chapter on the poets of the Ring, and if none 


‘ou may resent his opinions as often as 


of them achieved more than vigorous doggerel, John 
Broughton himself, the father of English boxing, was, as 
Mr. Harry Preston reminds us in his preface, buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

There is a good story and some capital characterisation 
in Mr. Cecil H. Bullivant’s ‘‘ Innocence (7s. 6d. ; Jarrolds). 
It is the story of Loraine Merrick, an innocent, high- 
minded girl, who becomes engaged to a rising artist, Gale 
Stannard ; her love for him and his for her revives his 
flagging inspiration ; she sits as his model for a picture 
that makes him famous, but it soon becomes apparent that 
he is too self-conceited and fickle to care long for anyone 
or anything but himself and his own ambitions, and, 
realising this after an unpardonably callous exhibition of 
his indifference, Loraine breaks their engagement, and he 
goes his own way to ultimate disaster. Gale and _ his 
friend Dr. Wayne are particularly well drawn (so, too, is 
Miss Bristowe, the cinema actress), and it is left for Wayne 
to bring back to Loraine the happiness she seemed to have 
lost. A very readable and interesting romance. 

The predominating personality in ‘“‘ Love’s Ordeal,’’ by 
Sydney A. Moseley (7s. 6d.; Stanley Paul), is Thirza— 
whose diary, scattered through the pages, links up the 
story and reveals the heart of an unprepossessing girl, 
capable of the deepest love and profoundest self-sacrifice. 
There are many Thirzas in the world, plain, ungraceful, 
but as hungry for romance as their more comely sisters, 
It is true that Thirza’s charms do not go entirely ur- 
appreciated, though the men who woo her do not include 
the one towards whom she turns with a wild yearning 
that finds expression only in her diary. The man of her 
choice is undeserving—vain, selfish, egotistical. Only in 
flashes can we feel anything but contempt for Wren Hard- 
ing. The other characters are drawn less forcibly but with 
sufficient skill to fill in the background of a story that has 
many unusual qualities, and for which we could have 
wished—for Thirza’s sake, at all events—a more satisfactory 
conclusion. 

“ His Dolls,’”’ by Charlotte Mansfield (7s. 6d.; Holden), 
is the tale of a girl's self-sacrifice to a worthless young 
brother—even to the extent of giving up her lover. Was 
Eleanor justified in this? Was it fair to the man she 
loved, even if she chose to put her own feelings aside that 
she might be near to the selfish, wayward Raymond and 
guide him in his walk through life? Events proved the 
sacrifice somewhat futile, but we suppose Eleanor’s con- 
science would not have let her rest, and her heart would 
have troubled her—for she was unreasonably fond of the 
young cad-—if she had not tried to save him and reduce 
the extent of his disastrous influence on other people’s lives. 
It is a story that will appeal to all who like sensation 
mellowed with pathos and centring round the exploits of a 
none too moral drug-fiend. 

The scientist with a taste for fiction will find ‘‘ Norden- 
holt’s Millions,” by J. J. Connington (7s. 6d. ; Constable), 
very much to his liking. It is a tale of the accidental 
release of certain bacteria which break down every nitro- 
genous compound and create famine through the length 
and breadth of the world. England, Europe, America go 
down in the terrible catastrophe which Mr. Connington 
describes with a graphic, thrillingly realistic power. 
Civilisation crumbles, but Nordenholt and _his* chosen 
million step into the breach and rescue humanity at the 
eleventh hour. 
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THE EIGHTH WONDER.* 


You may analyse charm, as poetry has been analysed, 
but the one will still remain as indefinable as the other. 
You know the thing when you meet it, but if you try to 
explain it in words you find when you have finished writing 
cleverly about it and about it you have still left its secret 
untold. Now there is that charm in these stories of Mr. 
Hutchinson, and I have tried to run it to ground and 
discover a form of words that would express what it is, 
but it is as elusive 
as the fragrance of 
flowers and as 
impossible to repro- 
duce in written 
phrases. The nearest 
one can come to it, 
perhaps, is to say 
that it is an emana- 
tion, a spiritual 
essence, the per- 
sonality of the 
author naturally 
and _ involuntarily 
revealing itself in 
his work. I say in- 
Mr. A. S.M. voluntarily because 
Hutchinson. the conscious 

. attempt to make 
such revelation nearly always results in a style that is 
self-conscious, insincere, affected, and destitute of the 
very magic that the author has sedulously laboured to 
conjure into it. 

But Mr. Hutchinson is no conjurer; he is the true 
magician and puts his spells upon us by simply being 
himself. His style is his own and, though I notice that 
some critics are perturbed because it is not like everybody 
else’s, its justification is that it subtly and triumphantly 
serves his purpose, and is so distinctively his that you 
know him by it as you would know him by his voice. 
‘Give his stories—such stories as ‘‘ There Still are Fairies,”’ 
““ The Eighth Wonder,” or ‘‘ The Grim Test ’’—to a writer 
who has not his individuality, his peculiar narrative gift, 
his sincere and intimate imaginative sympathy with his 
characters, and that writer certainly could not have brought 
the depth and beauty of their significance home tous. ‘‘ A 
Magdalen of the Soil’ easily might have been as grim and 
squalid a tale as any that has been told by the most uncom- 
promising of the Russian realists, but in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
hands it remains starkly, realistically true without becoming 
in the least degree repellent; there is no needless over- 
emphasising of its darker aspects, and no more than a due 
presentment of the finer qualities of the rural magdalen 
who, after her repentance, uncomplainingly, even happily, 
acquiesced in her ostracism, and it takes me as one of the 
most strangely touching and beautiful stories in the book. 

If I were put to it to name the best of these eight, I think 
I should hesitate between “‘ There Still are Fairies’’ and 
“The Eighth Wonder’’; these and ‘‘Some Talk of 
Alexander ” and “‘ The Grim Test ’’ are a blend of the 
real and the ideal, of quiet humour and pathos that make 
a special appeal to me. But three of the others, at all 
events, are too different in idea and manner to be compared 
with them, and in those differing veins I would rank highest 
‘“ A Magdalen of the Soil ’’-—perhaps I would place this first 
of all if I might choose only one—yet for the thrill and 
dramatic force of its bizarrely terrible episode of the blind 
man’s vengeance ‘‘ The Swordsman ’”’ is not second to any ; 
and the little allegory or morality, ‘‘ In Evening Bells,’’ has 
a tenderness and charm that are all its own. 

And here we are closing, as we began, on that word 


Photo by 
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* “The Eighth Wonder, and Other Stories.” By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


charm, for when everything is said it is the one inevitable 
word that comes to you when you try to convey an im- 
pression of the prevailing quality in these stories. I could 
outline the plots for you, but this would not tell you enough ; 
the author has a way with him and their charm is in that, 
and to know what this is you must read them for yourself. 


ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


DEGAS.* 


From Ingres to Hokusai, from Hokusai to himself— 
that was Degas’s amazing journey before he arrived—a 
spiritual progress of infinite adventure, infinite travail, 
infinite aspiration. Contemplating the hundred and more 
beautiful reproductions in this fine volume one sees plenty 
of vacillation to this side and to that, but through all this 
strange being’s gropings and renunciations the scarlet 
thread of a single purpose can be traced, the fixed deter- 
mination to find, if it was to be found, ultimate simplicity 
and directness of graphic expression. True, it took Degas 
far longer than his great contemporaries to discard the 
last academic remnants, but in the end he was more com- 
pletely emancipated, more monumentally the pure painter, 
the abstract artist, than any other of them. Any English 
reader who cares to take the trouble to visit the Ionides 
collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum can see this 
at a glance. There, though not yet quite at its zenith, 
his wonderful painting dominates by its unstudied yet 
perfect composition every other painting in the gallery, 
whether it be by Millet, Ingres, Delacroix or Poussin— 
masters one and all, but one and all self-consciously hint- 
ing at their mastery. High qualities they have which 
Degas has not, but ethical rather than pictorial. They 
are preachers concerned with a public to be educated. 
Ingres of plastic, sensuous beauty, Millet of the dignity of 
labour, Poussin of reverence for the classic past. But 
Degas is the pure painter, detached from ethics, detached 
from moral or immoral, unconcerned with his audience, 
brutal towards them even to the point of cruelty, making 
no concession to their weaknesses, indifferent whether 
they be mocked or edified. Like Dostoieffsky, he paints 
his picture, leaves it where it stands on the easel and 
quietly withdraws from the room. 

That is how the man, whom Mr. Meier-Graefe sets out 
to explain to us in this fine volume, presents himself to 
me, and I ask myself how far he has succeeded. Frankly 
I find myself bitterly disappointed at a great opportunity 
missed, not for lack of stimulating thought and profound 
study, but for lack of that clear and simple,statement of 
which Degas in a different medium was so outstanding an 
exponent. The translator, Mr. Holroyd Reece, whose 
version of the same author’s “‘ Vincent van Gogh’”’ lately 
met with such deserved approval, must, I think, also 
(although he is too loyal to say so) have felt some such: 
disappointment. His unorthodox and laborious method 
of treating the ‘“‘ van Gogh,” where he “ virtually com- 
mitted the original to memory and wrote the earlier drafts 
without reference to the original text,’’ was so remarkable 
and successful a tour de force that it should have been and 
might have been repeated here. But he has, I think, been 
deterred by a task made too formidable for his industry 
by Mr. Meier-Graefe’s shortcomings. It is all very well to 
make excuse that “‘ the style of the German text is simply 
the outcome of the assertive force of the author’s thought,” 
but when we come to analyse that we find all the more 
reason for regret that the translator has “‘ placed his trust 
in the sense which the English equivalent of the German 
text conveys.”” For it is the curse of what is called 

* “ Degas.” By Julius Meier-Graefe. Rendered into English 


by J. Holroyd-Reece. With more than one hundred plates. 
£2 12s. 6d. (Benn.) 
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“literal translation ’’ that the equivalent word in any 
two languages has, by local accretion, ceased to be the 
expression of the pure mental concept. Take at random 
the closing sentence of one of the chapters—‘‘ Objective 
qualities are always ephemeral actualities.”” That may be 
the literal translation of the author’s German, but it leaves 
the reader tired and angry and convinced that he had 
much better have tackled the German for himself. The 
Anglo-Greek and Latin of it requires retranslation into 
Anglo-Saxon, and the reader boggles at the task imposed 
upon him. And it is the more regrettable that Mr. Holroyd 
Reece has not attempted to repeat his former triumph, 
because as a Degas picture-gallery this volume, which the 
publishers have so lavishly illustrated, must of necessity 
take its place on the shelves of all lovers of art. Were not 
Degas so magnificent a subject for consideration, both as 
artist and man, this lack of literary and pictorial co- 
ordination would not so much matter, but it is the great 
simplicity of the man, compared with the ‘‘ about-it-and- 
about’ confusion of the author, that makes for bitter 
regret. 

And in saying this it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Meier-Graefe’s monograph fails to provide much food for 
thought, but this food is so ill-prepared that to the ordinary 
palate it must result in a mental indigestion, a discouraging 
confusion. What a subject was here for a clear-cut 
presentment. This lonely, hostile soul, this solitary 
whom everybody knew, but to whom everybody was a 
stranger. This ‘carved figure of the Quattrocento’”’ 
sardonically watching a sale of his pictures in the nine- 
teenth century at the Hotel Drouet, pictures which ‘‘ drove 
the buyers to the verge of madness.’’ This pitiable old 
man, who never had a youth. This enviable artist whose 
maturest work will always be young. This cynic made 
cynical by excess of emotion. This fanatic lover turned 
hater by the festering of suppressed desire. All this and 
more can, if one is industrious enough, be found in Mr. 
Meier-Graefe’s monograph, and is well worth the seeking. 
The pity of it is that he has not made it readable to the 
man in the street, who must have his seeking done for him. 

It would of course have been too much to expect a 
portrait of the master as profoundly simple as a pastel by 
Degas himself. That would have meant a lifetime of 
work and renunciation emulating that of the artist. But, 
with the material put at his disposal by his author, the 
translator, had he been so industriously minded, might 
have given us something of outstanding value, something 
which would have rendered this volume not only invaluable 
as a picture-book—as it undoubtedly is and alone well 
worth its price—but also invaluable as a piece of art 
biography and a profoundly moving study in human 
psychology. Let me, however, again insist that this 
beautiful volume, which does so great credit to its 
publishers, is of inestimable value as a picture gallery, 
and as such will be treasured by all lovers of pure art, 
conveying as it does the direct message of a portentous 
artist, who requires nothing of dissertation or commentary 
to commend him to those who have insight and under- 
standing. 

G. S. Layarp. 


SIR GEORGE BUCHANAN’S MEMORIES.* 


Sir George Buchanan, who is in his sixty-ninth year, 
has been in the Diplomatic Service since 1875, and during 
that long period has served his country in many places, 
from Vienna to Tokyo, from Berne to Caracas. He went 
as British Agent and Consul-General (with the rank of 
Minister Plenipotentiary) to Bulgaria in 1903, and during 
his stay at Sofia the independence of Bulgaria was declared 
and Ferdinand (whom he had previously known at Vienna 
as an Austrian cavalry officer) was recognised as King. 
The knowledge that Sir George Buchanan during the seven 
years he was there acquired of Balkan affairs stood him 

* “My Mission to Russia, and Other Diplomatic Memories.” 


By the Right Hon. Sir George Buchanan, G.C.B. 2 vols., 30s. 
(Cassells.) 


in good stead when he went in 1910 as Ambassador to 
Petrograd. 

No one was in a better position than the British Am- 
bassador to watch events in Russia, and of course no one 
is more fully equipped than he to record the relations 
between that Empire and this country. When it is added 
that Sir George Buchanan has a very marked gift of 
expression, it will be gathered that this book is not only a 
valuable historical work but also a most interesting narra- 
tive. Further, he is able to speak the more fully because 
both the Provisional Government and the old Autocracy 
have disappeared from the scene. 

It is not necessary to follow Sir George Buchanan in the 
statement he makes to confute the charge of German 
writers, firstly, that Russia wanted war in 1914, and, 
secondly, that England encouraged her by promising armed 
support. That these charges were false has always been 
accepted in this country, though the author is. able to 
supplement our knowledge of the negotiations before the 
outbreak of war. It is more to the point to follow him in 
which he calls his ‘‘ melancholy task” of tracing the 
gradual decline of a great Empire. This he does in full 
detail, and the tragedy of the Emperor and Empress— 
well-intentioned, as the writer views them—dashing down 
headlong to their own destruction, and at the same time 
bringing about the ruin of their country and their people, 
is graphically related. The ex-Ambassador writes in 
sadness about this catastrophe which might have been 
averted had the monarch been wiser and his advisers more 
capable or more honest. 

Sir George Buchanan, while he does not minimise the 
faults of Nicholas, laments that the Empress was so ill- 
suited for her high position, and believes that she, ‘‘ though 
a good woman, actuated by the best of motives, was 
instrumental in bringing about the final catastrophe.”’ 
Much stronger willed than the Sovereign, she imposed upon 
him ministers who had no other recommendation than 
that they were prepared to carry out her reactionary 
policy. With a more discerning woman by his side, a 
happier issue might have been brought about, although it 
must be confessed that some other observers have come 
to the conclusion that the end of the existing state of 
affairs was inevitable, owing to the immense unrest 
rampant throughout the Empire. 

Of the Emperor Sir George Buchanan writes from his 
heart : 

““The Emperor Nicholas II is one of the most pathetic 
figures in history. He loved his country. He had its welfare 
and greatness at heart. Yet it was he who was to precipitate 
the catastrophe which has brought it to utter ruin and misery. 
Had he lived in classic times the story of his life and death 
would have been made the subject of some great tragedy by 
the poets of ancient Greece. They would have represented him 
as a predestined victim pursued, in each successive act, by 
some relentless fate, till the curtain fell on that heartrending 
scene in the basement of the house at Ekaterinburg, where, 
with his only son by his side, with his wife and daughters looking 
on, awaiting the same doom, he was brutally murdered by the 
Bolsheviks.” 

The expression of Sir George Buchanan’s views on Russia 
after the revolution will be read with great attention, not 
the less because it is known that he did not always see eye 
to eye with the Cabinet at home, which indeed, in 19109, 
reprimanded him for having propounded a policy contrary 
to theirs—to which reprimand he made answer that he 
had never been able to make out what their policy really 
was. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


HERMAN MELVILLE.* 


Surely it was but yesterday that Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
Mr. Masefield, Mr. Shorter and I were uttering, lonelily, 
the praises of Melville and his books—voices crying in the 
wilderness, or so it seemed then. In the eighteen-eighties 
and early nineties there were eloquent champions in that 

Typee,” ‘‘Omoo,” ‘‘ White Jacket,” ‘‘ Moby Dick,” 
on yl By Herman Melville. 7s. 6d. each. (Jonathan 
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same cause—R. L. S., ‘‘ B. V.”” Thomson, Clark Russell— 
yet when Melville died in New York on September 28th, 
1891, he had become for most people less than a name. 
This may have been due in some degree to his own morbid 
shrinking from publicity. Arthur Stedman has told us 
that ‘‘ More and more as he grew older he avoided every 
action on his part and on the part of his family that might 
tend to keep his name and writings before the public.”’ 

To-day there is no lack of editions of ‘‘ Moby Dick,” from 
the finely illustrated volume published by Lane at a guinea 
to the ‘‘ World’s Classics ’’ edition at two shillings, admir- 
ably introduced by Miss Viola Meynell. And now we have 
Mr. Jonathan Cape putting forth this Library Edition, 
with ‘‘ Typee,”’ ‘“‘Omoo,”’ ‘‘ White Jacket and Mardi 
in uniform volumes. These, 


” 


dead, and the plays he did not write are not among our 
losses; yet ‘‘ Moby Dick” has in it poetry and drama 
enough to found a school of laureates. 

Mrs. Hawthorne was fond of telling of an evening when 
Melville described a fight which he had seen in the Pacific, 
and the wonders one of the savages performed with a 
heavy club. After he had gone, somebody asked, ‘‘ Where 
is that club with which Mr. Melville was laying about him 
so?’’ It was searched for in vain. The next time 
Melville came they asked him about it, whereupon it 
appeared that the club was “ still in the Pacific island, if 
anywhere.”’ So might one imagine Kit Marlowe, on some 
tavern floor, scourging the ‘“‘ pampered jades of Asia,” 
yoked to the chariot of Great Tamburlaine, and the company 

prying about afterward for a 


with Mr. Raymond Weaver's 
“Life of Melville,’ published 
last year, Messrs. Constable's 
Standard Edition of the Works, 
completed this year in twelve 
handsome volumes, and sundry 
volumes of prose sketches, |= 
verse, and _ correspondence 
separately garnered, to say | 
nothing of two careful biblio- 
graphies, make it clear that 
our ‘“‘ Ishmael’’ has come at 
last into his kingdom. 

I remember Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s saying some years ago 
that he would like to give a a 
copy of ‘‘ Moby Dick” toeach 
schoolboy in the land. It is 
an enthralling book, with fun 
and excitements aplenty, yet 
the average schoolboy, I fancy, 
would skip too many pages of 
it, because the average school- 
boy is little of a poet; and : F 
““Moby Dick” is the greatest 
of sea romances because it glows | 
and pulses with the very spirit |@ 
of poetry. Read by the boy, [7 
however, it is for just that é 
reason a book to haunt the Es 
memory and sooner or later 
draw the man back to it, to 


whip that never was. 

There is a vivid description 
in ‘‘ White Jacket’ (a narrative 
of life in a man-of-war in the 
bad old days) of flogging with 
the cat,’ and a descriptive 
writer no less practised than 
the late S. R. Crockett owned to 
having been so daunted by the ~ 
chapter as to tear it from the 
book. A mutilated volume 
however disturbs a bookman’s. 
peace of mind, and Crockett 
gave the book to a library. 
The librarian promptly collated 
and returned it, with a request 
for something complete. He 
was given a set of the Works 
of A.L.O.E. to collate, and 
““ White Jacket ’’ was dropped 
into a handy river. The next 
day a ragged urchin appeared at 
Crockett’s door, with a soaked 
book in his hand and a six- 
penny look in his eye. (Moral: 
Don’t write your name inside 
your books.) And darkly, at 
dead of night, ‘‘ White Jacket ’”” 
was buried deep in a corner of 
the shrubbery. De Quincey’s 
friend, ‘‘ Walking Stewart,” 


seek to scale the heights and 
plumb the depths of it. It 
measures the genius of Melville at its flood. Swift’s 
exclamation when, during a lucid interval toward the end 
of his life, he dipped into the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub,”’ might with 
full justification have been repeated by Melville, had he 
chanced, under the like sad circumstances, to read again 
his tale of a whaling-tub—‘‘ My God! What a genius I 
was when I wrote that book ! ”’ 

What is the ultimate secret of supreme literature ? Mr. 
Arthur Machen in “ Hieroglyphics’ says it in a word— 
ecstasy ;. and the critic who first recognised Melville’s 
affinity with the riotous Rabelais had the root of the 
matter in him. To Melville was vouchsafed sudden 
visions of infinite things, and a power of expression that 
carries us in his great moments to the verge of the Incom- 
municable. The mysteries that abide he shaped to his 
vast and soaring conceptions, and ‘‘ Moby Dick”’ is his 
eternal vindication. There he triumphed as few writers 
have done, and as he himself never triumphed again, over 
the meagreness of words in the shadow of infinite occasions. 
There is a story told of an American girl who confessed to 
an editor that there were times when she didn’t know 
what to do with herself, she was so filled with mammoth 
thoughts! Well, ‘‘ Moby Dick” is, by that token, a 
mammoth book. Melville saw and felt with the intensity 
of a poet and delivered himself with the energy of an 
Elizabethan dramatist, though he had neither the mental 
discipline nor the technical equipment that go to the 
making of a great poem or play. The verse he wrote is 


buried his own masterpieces 
to preserve them for unborn 
generations. Mr. Birrell buried 
Hannah More’s Works in his garden when he could no 
longer brook their dullness. It was reserved for Mr. Crockett 
to bury a book because of its literary power, its graphic 
representation of things seen, its moving tale of wrongs 
stoically endured. F. C. OwLeTT. 


Herman Melville. 


TWO WOMEN POETS.* 


Lady Margaret Sackville’s “‘ Poems” are to the lover 
of poetry sheer delight. Here are no new fashions—nothing 
that was not yesterday and will not be to-morrow and 
many morrows while poetry lasts. There is nor diffi- 
culty, nor artifice, nor affectation, but just the vintage 
that English poets have given us since Chaucer. She 
belongs to no school except Poetry’s. There have been 
times like ours when poetry has for a decade, or a quarter 
of a century, or a reign, ceased to be or has been replaced 
by something which was not poetry, as in the days of Queen 
Anne. Lately, being somewhat starved of poetry, I, the 
reviewer, sent for some volumes, among them some I had 
once loved. Now and again I felt that I loved something 
less than I had once done, that the glamour had faded, 
and wondered if it was in myself the change had taken 
place. I knew that nothing was amiss with the ‘‘ Hound of 
Heaven.”’ And now, taking up these “‘ Poems” from a 

* “ Poems.” By Lady Margaret Sackville. 5s. (Allen & 


Unwin.)—‘“ Pride and Other Poems.” By-Dorothy Wellesley. 
5s. (Heinemann.) 
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bundle of review books, it is to taste the old vintage, 
mellifluous, sweet as honey and thyme of Parnassus in the 
mouth. If one has any fault to find with this most charm- 
ing Muse it is that there is a certain monotony of pensive- 
ness. The colour is twilight’s. In the collection of thirty- 
four Epitaphs one might have received a sharper im- 
pression if there had been three or four. They are all 
beautiful, but one gets the feeling one has in a house or a 
garden where one beauty is dulled by fifty or a hundred. 
The poet gives us almost too much of what is within its scope 
perfectly beautitul. There is delightful fantasy here as 
well as the twilight things. But how lovely these things 


are ! 
“Why did you die? I died of everything. 
Life was deep waters, robbing me of breath ; 
Sorrow, delight, love, music, winter, spring, 
Slew me in turn, and last of all came Death.” 
and 


““Now her golden self is gone, 
Cut her image in white stone. 
And in deep wood let her lie 
Under tangled greenery. 
Hidden in a quiet shrine 
There all night a lamp shall shine, 
That travellers who pass that way 
Here entering may rest till day. 
Let books, and flowers, and pictures grace 
Her retiréd dwelling-place. 
So her carven beauty shall 
Still unconquered, hold men thrall, 
And her lovers counted be 
On, on throughout eternity. 
Loyal suitors here shall press 
Like bees about her loveliness. 
Where through softest sleep she gives 
Such radiance forth and dead yet lives.” 

These are what we are accustomed to call Greek, the 
thing which is yet English of Elizabethan days and French 
of the days of Charles d’Orleans. Nothing could be less 
formal than the sonnets in this book, which palpitate with 
life. The freakish things—‘‘ The Faun and the Vicar’s 
Wife,”’ ‘“‘ The Sprite’s Song,’’ ‘“‘ The Faun’s Call in the 
Woods,”’ bring the rare spirit of delight. There is nothing 
in this slender volume which is not excellent. 

A book at least worthy to stand by hers is “ Pride and 
Other Poems,” by Dorothy Wellesley. To come upon it 
in a bundle of drab books is to seize the lightning... It is a 
strange book, full of passionate impulse, which leaves you 
when you have raced through it breathless and exhausted. 
The reading of the book is an adventure and a wild and 
splendid one. I prophesy that Dorothy Wellesley will 
go far. We have not so much fire and energy in our 
exhausted world that one does not leap with delight to 
this fierce Muse. The poetry begins gently enough : 

‘“You walk in all the gardens that I know, 

In all the playgrounds of my dreams you were 

Before I knew you far and long ago, 

You swift and sudden and ineffably fair, 

Light-filled and full of morning, you forever 

Were sun on water, brown and olive streams, 

The early grief, the pilgrimage, the fever, 

The soul’s demand, the soul debarred of dreams, 

You were the beautiful deaths, the loves, the glories 

Of East and West, love’s good and evil luck, 

Holding the magic of the ancient stories, 

You swayed through all the songs that gave me suck.” 
This gentleness, rising like a crescendo to fire and flame, 
leads. one on through poems of an extraordinary fierce 
vitality to such tragic beauty as the “‘ In Memory ”’ poems 
at the end: 

“‘ With head thrown back you took the gale at daybreak, 

Clear, clean and passionate, so like a flame, 

So like blue steel, that after-years have given 

Not memory, but legend to your name.” 

To discover poetry like this in a rather jaded world is to 
feel like stout Cortez. If this is a first book, or even if it 
is not, one must look forward with eager anticipation to 
its successors. The poetry has quite unusual power and 
beauty of a most impressive kind. It has violences and 
lapses and sometimes a harsh or a grotesque image, once 
even a Cockney rhyme, but such is all part of its youth. 

KATHARINE TYNAN, 


SWITZERLAND'S FINEST CANTON.* 


Discursive Information for Visitors ’’ is the sub-title 
of “‘ Switzerland in Summer,’’ by Will and Carine Cadby. 
A very suitable sub-title it is. These authors have the 
knack of putting into plain language exactly the odds 
and ends of information and advice which are generally 
not to be found either in the formal guide-book or in the 
more ambitious work of descriptive literary travel. 

Part II of ‘‘ Switzerland in Summer,”’ which deals with 
the Grisons, has made me homesick for that wonderful 
Canton, adjoining the Tyrol and Italy, and partaking of 
the character of both. As I read the names in this little 
book—Davos, Klosters, St. Moritz, Arosa, Thusis, and 
many others—I recall those amazing valleys and peaks, 
that crystal-clear high-altitude air, and the unbelievably 
diverse scenery, from the orchards and vineyards of the 
low lands to the melodramatic, bare precipices above the 
topmost pine-forests; and I long to pack my suit-case 
and be off eastwards. 

The Grisons (German, Graubiinden) is the furthest east 
and the largest of the Swiss cantons, and I do not think 
it is prejudice on my part which would claim that its 
scenery is the noblest. It contains, too, oddly enough, 
the least sophisticated resorts and the most fashionable : 
it can provide lake-bathing, tennis, golf and trout fishing, 
with orchestras and fox-trotting: it can offer, also, some 
of the loneliest tracts of natural magnificence in Europe. 
Its inhabitants, as I can testify, are the friendliest, most 
unspoilt, bluffest and least grasping Swiss in Switzerland ; 
and its climate is dry and bracing. 

In the fastnesses of its mountains the Rhine rises— 
a short distance from where rise other rivers which flow 
into the Black Sea, via the Danube, and the Adriatic, 
via the Po. Geographically its situation is extremely in- 
teresting; ‘‘it reeks of history,’’ as someone said. I 
wish I were leaving for my beloved Grisons to-morrow ; 
and failing such luck I must content myself by being 
thrilled by the reminiscent photographs in the Cadbys’ 
jolly little book. 

Warp Murr. 


OLIVE SCHREINER ON SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


The modern world contains no country in which time’s 
healing hand has been at work more remarkably and surely 
than South Africa. When the author of ‘‘ The Story of an 
African Farm,’’ the book which made her famous, began 
to take part in racial controversy at the opening of the 
South African War twenty-five years ago, her name, in 
an England then entirely under the influence of a passing 
war fever, naturally became something of a storm-centre 
around which raged the clouds of passion and inevitable 
prejudice. In the interval the air has cleared as it was 
bound to clear, and it is now long since those best able to 
judge have done justice to Olive Schreiner, the great artist 
whom indifferent health, that ended in her death in 1920, 
alone prevented from giving the world more than a mere 
handful of books. 

Olive Schreiner was not a creative artist only, but one 
whose comprehensive mind was such as to entitle her to 
rank as one of the greatest women of the age, and incon- 
testably the most formidable interpretive intellect that 
South Africa has produced. You may disagree with her 
as you read; you may assent with reservations: but, 
whatever your attitude, you feel her forcing you to think 
hard. On the first page of almost any of her books you 
realise at once that you are in touch with that rare 
phenomenon, a truly first-class mind, bearing all the 
essential marks of such a mind, such an imagination, 
impassioned wide sympathy, and penetrative power bent 


* “ Switzerland in Summer.’’ Part II: ‘‘ The Grisons.” 
By Will and Carine Cadby. 5s. (Mills & Boon.) 


+ “ Thoughts on South Africa.” 


By Olive Schreiner. 21s. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
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to the search for truth. It is on that account that this 
book, modestly named and made up of a series of essays, 
most of which were written more than twenty years ago, 
forms in reality an almost complete picture of the South 
Africa of last century—its geography, history and the racial 
problems which that strange history has brought about— 
on whose foundations the emerging great sub-continental 
Dominion of the present and the future is being built. 
Most of the papers are appropriately concerned with 
the racial questions which have been the chief problems of 
the country since “ Hollander,’’ Boer, and Britisher came 
into conflict ; but Mrs. Schreiner so plays upon her subject 
that the book is packed with far-reaching and wide thoughts, 
which, with her immense grasp of history, light up almost 
every page of it. It is perhaps true that Olive Schreiner, 
with her intimate understanding of the Boers, leaned 
heavily towards them as against ourselves (then their 
enemies) at a critical time; yet a perusal of this book, 
which, after a marvellous study of the Boer, closes with a 
chapter on “ The Englishman,” should largely adjust 
many wrong impressions formed of the writer in the now 
distant days of conflict. Most remarkable to anyone who 
knows latter-day South Africa is the author’s apparent 
gift of prophecy ; her forecasts, written in most instances 
not less than a quarter of a century ago have all come true 
to-day. But then to prophesy is only to possess the gift of 
thinking so deeply and logically as to be able to pronounce 
the outcome of one’s conclusions. ‘‘ Thoughts on South 
Africa ’’ is, under an unassuming title, the groundwork of a 
history of South Africa, and a book which no one who 
wishes to understand that wonderiul country truly must 


fail to d. 
Moore 


OUT AND ABOUT.* 


For a ramble through English towns and villages and 
little-known rural by-ways one could wish for no better guide 
than Mr. Allan Fea. He has a neat hand at describing the 
places he visits but never overloads his pages with such 
descriptions—he is more taken with their human interest, 
with the history and old association that belong to them, 
and the legends that have become as intimately part of 
them as is the authentic, duly recorded life they have 
known. ‘“‘ Where Traditions Linger’ takes you here and 
there about Middlesex, Hants, Wilts, Dorset, Berks, Oxon 
and Bucks, and wherever it takes you the halls, the little 
houses, the country-side are filled with memories of famous 
people, or of people who were important in their day, and 
with glamorous tales 

“ Of old, forgotten, far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 

You pass by the rectory of George Herbert at Bemberton 
village in Wiltshire, and linger awhile about Wilton House, 
with its gallery of Penruddocke portraits, notably the 
portrait of that Colonel John Penruddocke who lived here 
and plotted for the restoration of Charles II, and failed 
and was beheaded: and here among other relics are 
preserved two pathetic letters, the last he wrote to his wife, 
Arundel, and the last she wrote to him. 

““ Adieu, therefore, ten thousand times, my dearest dear,” 
her letter ends, ‘‘ and since I must never see you more, take 
this prayer: may your faith be strengthened that your 
constancy may continue, and then I know Heaven will receive 


you, whither grief and love will in a short time, J hope, translate, 
my dear, your sad but constant wife.” 


And he answers her : 


‘‘ Dearest and best of creatures, I had taken leave of the 
world when I received yours, and did at once recall my fondness 
for life ; I shall leave none behind me like you ; fondness breaks 
in upon me, and as I would not have my tears flow to-morrow, 
when your husband and the father of our dear babes is a public 
spectacle: do not think meanly of me that I give way to grief 
now in private, when I see my sands run so fast, and within few 
hours am I to leave you helpless and exposed to the merciless 
and insolent.” 


* “Where Traditions Linger.”” By Allan Fea. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


“King John’s Hunting 
Lodge,” Aldbourn. 
From “ Where Traditions Linger” (Eveleigh Nash). 


You come across frequent traces of Cromwell in your 
ramblings, and Mr. Fea is no partizan of his, though it 
should be safer and easier for him to forgive Cromwell than 
it was for Cromwell to forgive his enemies who plotted 
against him. However, the political leanings of such a 
book are of no moment ; it is rich in historical and legendary 
lore and alive with interest, and what is one small fly in an 
ointment that is so good ? 


THREE HOLIDAY NOVELS.* 


Our title is almost inevitable, but these three novels, 
like certain liquids, ‘‘mix’’ only mechanically—not 
chemically. They are so different that they are to be 
judged by no single standard. Johan Bojer is a famous 
name in Norway, and a name that is rapidly becoming 
famous in this country ; and his is serious work—a picture 
of life, of a past austere, hard, merciless, even cruel. The 
power that can take the reader back to that not far distant 
past, and in spite of its hardness, its cruelty, set him 
longing for those times and make him regretful that they 
have gone, is very great. Bojer undoubtedly has this 
power in a very marked degree ; for ‘“‘ The Last of the 
Vikings " is a most alluring story. It is as the call of the 
unknown to an adventurer, as the sea to the fisherman, 
and mere landsmen though the majority of its readers 
may be, the book must make a universal appeal. Kristaver, 
the hero, inherits all the old viking qualities, tempered 

* “The Last of the Vikings.” By Johan Bojer. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ Nicolette of the Quarter.” By 
Victor MacClure. 7s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘ The Dark Tide.’” 
By Vera Brittain. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 


Addison’s birthplace, Milston. 
From ‘Whete Traditions Linger” (Eveleigh Nash). 
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with perhaps a little more gentleness than was usually 
credited to these pirates of the North. The voyage of 
a fishing fleet northwards into the ice regions makes up 
the greater part of the story. Keen sportsmen they all 
were, and their rough kindness to a comrade in distress, 
their powers of endurance, make one wonder whether 
the life they led was not to be preferred to that of the 
modern motor fisherman who has supplanted them. The 
latter, in the words of the Norwegian, is ‘‘ an industrial 
workman on the sea, who smokes cigarettes and is a member 
of a trades union ”’ ; and this sums him up very well. The 
genius of the Norwegian novelist is assisted by the un- 
doubtedly fine translation of Jessie Muir, whose English 
is beautifully chosen. 

We have taken the best of the three novels first. In 
“Nicolette of the Quarter’’ Mr. MacClure gives us a 
delightful, amusing picture of a Paris which we should 
like to think is the Paris of to-day, but which we fear has 
been painted in rather too pretty colours. It is impossible, 
however, not to like the book. Those two bohemians, 
Aristide and Anatole, are irresistible ; the jolliest of 
fellows, with a touch of the stage Frenchman about them 
which only adds to their charm. And of the beautiful 
Nicolette, easy in her friendships perhaps, but generous 
and a true comrade to the “ boys ’’ who adore her, we can 
say nothing amiss. She is the life of the piece, and her 
relations with the calm young Englishman whom she 
found sitting on a box in the Rue du Bac (have we not 
stayed in the Rue du Bac, and can we not imagine it, we 
also !) are told with a skill that will make any reader defy 
an attack of the “‘ blues.’’ Credit, then, to the author, for 
his provision of gaiety in a book which is the very thing 
for holiday hours ! 

Coming to our third novel, we must say that the beginning 
of “‘ The Dark Tide ’’ roused hopes that the author was 
going to give an interesting picture of women’s university 
life; but, on thinking over the book, we are forced to 
acknowledge that very little insight is given into the actual 
life led by the students. And Daphne, one of the principal 
characters, is not very convincing. Her uncouth behaviour, 
her aptitude for always saying wrong things, her lack of 
taste in dress, her clumsy manners, can hardly be reconciled 
with her admitted intelligence. And the professor, the 
man she marries, does not strike one as a professor at all. 
We feel that in any other setting the characters could do 
and say almost similar things to those they do and say at 
Oxford. Still the story is not without interest, and even 
if we cannot quite believe in the salvation of Daphne, and 
Virginia, her rival, through the channels in which the 
author forces them, no reader will wish to drop the book 
until the last page is read. 

Our title, therefore, is justified, since any or all of these 
three novels will beguile the reader into the reading mood 
which comes with leisure and sunshine—or even with the 
rainy days which seem so far off, so incredible, as we write 
in a famous British heat-wave. For an intellectual treat, 
the first ; for an hour or two of fun, the second ; and for 
an ordinarily “‘ good story,”’ neither highly distinguished 
nor to be discarded as below the average, we can recommend 
the third. 


Witrrip L. RANDELL. 


THE SENSE OF WONDER.* 


There are words, like child prodigies, which after a 
brilliant dayspring pass into neglect and even bad odour. 
Because of this treachery of time Professor Lynn Thorndike 
has displayed a considerable daring in his title, ‘‘ Magic and 
Experimental Science,” since to the ordinary person 
“magic ’’ is associated either with a conjurer or spooks, 
while to the academic mind the term covers as much or as 
little as is desired. For that reason Professor Thorndike 
is prudent to give his definition, since the whole perspective 


* “Magic and Experimental Science.” 


By Professor Lynn 
Thorndike. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


(Macmillan.) 


of his two volumes is naturally dependent upon a clear 
comprehension of the term. 

“‘ Magic appears,”’ he writes, “‘ in our period at least, as a way 
of looking at the world which is reflected in a human art or 
group of arts employing varied materials in varied rites, often 
fantastic, to work a great variety of marvellous results, which 
offer man a release from his physical, social, and intellectual 
limitations, not by the imaginative and sentimental methods 
of music, melodrama, fiction, and romance, or by religious 
experience or asceticism, but by operations supposed to be 
efficacious here in the world of external reality.” 

In that sense the definition supplies the wide basis 
the author requires, namely, the identity of magic with the 
evolution of human thought. Or in other words, in the 
childhood of civilisation, when knowledge was untested and 
mystery lurked behind all nature, the wisdom of that 
twilight era was magical since its attitude towards the 
world was coloured by a universal credulity in the super- 
natural. It might however seem somewhat hazardous 
to attempt to separate with Professor Thorndike the 
magical from the scientific, since the former is as near the 
latter as an amateur to a professional and sometimes 
considerably nearer. At the same time not sufficient 
admiration can be given to an author confronted by so 
much that is obscure and psychological and yet preserving 
a course at once intricate and illuminating. A study of 
human thought admits no boundaries and allows innumer- 
able by-paths of inquiry, and when the particular avenue 
of research is one leading through darkness into the 
antiquity of the human soul it is something of an achieve- 
ment to produce any kind of sequence at all. Professor 
Thorndike is not one of those airy specialists so popular in 
our day of textbooks. He does not pick up a decade and, 
indifferent to the immensities that gave it the breath of 
life, dissect its separated tissues in a neat octavo at 
5s. net. 

This history of the long struggle between magic and 
science opens with an examination of the forerunners of 
the Middle Ages. ‘If the student of the Byzantine 
Empire needs to know old Rome, the student of the 
medieval Church to comprehend early Christianity, the 
student of Romance languages to understand Latin, still 
more must the reader of Constantinus Africanus, Vincent 
of Beauvais, Guido Bonatti and Thomas Aquinas be 
familiar with the Pliny, Galen and Ptolemy, the Origin 
and .Augustine, the Alkindi and Albumazar from whom 
they drew.’’ In the thoroughness of his progress from 
Pliny’s Natural History to early medieval thought with 
the scholastics of the twelfth century and the philosophers of 
the thirteenth, Professor Lynn Thorndike has marshalled 
a progressive study of human speculation quite without 
comparison amongst this most voluminous and diffuse 
literature. There are innocent persons who cherish the 
belief that books first appeared, and then quite as 
phenomena, about the seventeenth century, but were never 
in common use until the circulating libraries. And even 
moderately informed people do not realise how much the 
medievalists wrote, and how manfully they resisted clarity 
or abbreviation. If only, however, to raise a point not of 
criticism but- of argument, it might be suggested that 
Professor Thorndike is tempted to segregate magic as 
the sworn opponent of knowledge and even ventures to 
diagnose it as an example of man’s “ love of the fallacious ”’ 
and sensational. The attitude is hardly kindly and 
perhaps not quite just. Whatever experimental science 
learned it owed to magic, whatever Christianity may 
become it is founded upon the ritual of superstition, to 
whatever heights literature or medicine or art may attain 
they are one and all the offspring of the primitive sense of 
wonder. 

In the earliest days of all when man was faced by an 
immense mystery he established himself as best he could 
and his sense of bewilderment found refuge in a diabolic 
explanation. But it was a sincere conviction, not a kind 
of wilfulness. Life was henceforth a series of incantations 
intermingled with haphazard thrusts at the unknown 
country of knowledge. Out of this prolonged childhood 
of civilisation magic remained to envelop the Middle Ages. 
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AUTUMN LIST 


| GREAT NEW BOOK by HALL CAINE 
| THE WOMAN OF KNOCKALOE 


This is more than a love story. It is a parable carrying an unmistakable message and an unanswerable question. 
It is a powerful application of the Christiaan Ideal, which will become the theme of many a sermon, and the subject of 
many a conversation, for long after the book has been closed. Its appeal knocks at the human heart. Nothing that 
{ has been written since the war so nakedly lays bare our wounds, or so tenderly contributes to their healing. 5/- net 


MASTER PAINTERS OF THE 
WORLD 


No pains have been spared to secure beautiful 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


Riceyman Steps 


General 


THE GENESIS OF THE — 
WAR 


Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith 


Contains many remarkable revelations con- 
cerning the War period which will cause 
brisk comment. 25/- net 


THE OXFORD UNION 

Herbert Morrah 
This History of the Oxford Union Society 
has a world-wide interest, for it reveals in a 
striking manner the early feats and fancies 
of all the most famous Oxford men of the 
past hundred years. 21/- net 


HEBRIDEAN MEMORIES 
Seton Gordon, F.Z.S. 


This volume deals with the lonely mist- 
swept places of the Outer Hebrides. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 15/- net 


THE TOMB OF 
TUTANKHAMEN 


Discovered by the late Earl of Carnarvon 
and Howard Carter. 


By Howard Carter and A. C. Mace 


The volume is the authoritative account of 
the Earl of Carnarvon's famous discovery in 
the Valley of the Kings, and certainly there 
is no one better qualified to write the official 
book than Mr. Howard Carter who was so 
closely associated with Lord Carnarvon in 
the work of research. 
Price to be announced later 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS 

H. A. Vachell 
We see through the author's eyes and meet 
the men and women with whom he has 
journeyed, many of them interesting per- 
sonalities. 12/6 net 


WILD BIRD ADVENTURES 
Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 


The birds, by pen and camera, are made 


and trustworthy records of the work of the 

inters with whom these volumes deal. 
The text is written by authors of repute, 
and is informative and very interesting. 
The illustrations are without question the 
finest examples of colour printing that have 
ever been published in this form. The first 
three volumes of the series are :— 


Millais net 
GEMS OF ART 


Slightly smaller in size than the “ Master 
Painters "" Series, these volumes neverthe- 
less make an almost equally strong appeal 
to all art-lovers who wish to possess a 
beautiful record of their favourite artists. 
This series is the most remarkable for 
value that has ever claimed the attention 
of book-buyers. The first four volumes 
in this series are :— 


3/6 


Greuze net 


Juvenile 


CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME 
Cloth Gilt. 12/- net 


CASSELL’S CHILDREN’S 
ANNUAL 
Cloth Gilt, 6/6 net Picture Boards, 5/- net 


BRITISH BOYS’ ANNUAL 


Cloth Gilt. 6/- net 
BRITISH GIRLS’ ANNUAL 
Cloth Gilt. 6/- net 


LITTLE FOLKS WINTER 
VOLUME 
Cloth, 7/6 net —_ Picture Boards, 6/- net 


BO-PEEP 
A Picture Book Annual for Little Folks. 
Cloth, 5/- net. Picture Boards, 4/- net 


No writer of our time possesses a greater 
genius fer perceiving and describing the 
romance that beautifies the lives of even the 
most commonplace people than Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, and his new novel, “ Riceyman 
Steps,” shows his powers of analysis and 
narrative at their best 7/6 net 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
The End of the House of Alard 


The tragic passing of the lands of the old 
English squires to others is the theme of this 
great story—the greatest novel of one of our 
greatest novelists. 7/6 net 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


The Parson's Progress 
This sequel to “ The Altar Steps" is 
written in the author's inimitable style. 


7/6 net 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
Where the Desert Ends 


This story is concerned with a baffling 
mystery, combined with an all-absorbing 
love romance 7/6 net 


BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
Pam at Fifty 


In this charming volume readers make the 
further acquaintance of that delightful 
character—Pam. 7/6 net 


WARWICK DEEPING 
Apples of Gold 


A delightful romance of the days of the first 
King George. 7/6 net 


HUGH WALPOLE 
Jeremy and Hamlei 


Those who have read the earlier adven- 
tures of Jeremy and his dog will welcome 


: . by. pe TINY TOTS this new volume. 7/6 net : 
- oung People. 
5 Cloth, 3/6 net teow Boards, 2/6 net MAX PEMBERTON 
INTO THE FROZEN SOUTH Every of his thing book 
‘a olk and particu rid ANZIA YEZIERSKA OLIVE 
f fa A tale of love triumphant. Through the 
TREES AND HOW THEY GROW fires of passion and the waters of forgiveness 


romance leads on to joy. 7/6 net 


G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc. na 
As a guide to easy HORACE FISH 
common trees, whether in Spring, Summer, : : : 
Autumn, or Winter, this_book has “yee ROLAND PERTWEE The Saint’s Theatre 
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Professor Thorndike presents an impression of knowledge 
slowly climbing through the centuries and usurping magic 
in every branch of learning, not unlike the picturesque and 
dramatic legend that on the birth of Christianity a voice 
travelling along the shores of the AZgean Sea was heard 
to cry, ‘Great Pan is dead.’’ This idea of progress, as 
Dean Inge recently pointed out, is hardly justified by 
history. The ancient religion of nature did not collapse 
at a breath, and for centuries to come magic was prophet, 
priest and king. In medicine Galen, Rhazes and the 
school of Salerno founded a school of medicine which 
Professor Thorndike so admirably describes. But he 
does not sufficiently emphasise that it was smothered by 
magic until the nineteenth century and that it achieved 
advances in surgery which were forbidden for five hun- 
dred years by order of the Roman Church. Professor 
Thorndike asks how people to-day would care for the 
ancient physician without reflecting that as late as 
the eighteenth century a most popular remedy for indis- 
position was a process of mummy dust and the moss 
from a dead man’s skull. It was magic allied with 
‘“‘ popular medicine ’’—that eternal hinterland—that crushed 
a condition of rude but cleanly surgical technique in the 
twelfth century infinitely safer, as Sir Frederick Treves 
has recently emphasised, than the London Hospital in the 
nineteenth. 

Professor Lynn Thorndike has also decided to omit the 
retrogressive influence of superstition in the Roman and 
Reformed Church, especially the immensely injurious 
conception of Satan. He even seems to admit a certain 
toleration for the Papacy. He remarks that Michael Scot 
was an example of the Roman toleration of a belief in 
astrology. The explanation lies in the suave amiability 
of Rome towards all persons, even secret heretics, whose 
scepticism was tempered by subservience to the Pope. 
If any cases of the real attitude of the Church are required 
one is provided by the persecution of Galileo, the great 
astronomer whose influence on human thought places him 
in the ranks of universal genius, while another is in Servetus, 
that unstable man of genius, who escaped the Inquisition, 
to be betrayed to death by Calvin. Nor perhaps can any- 
one afford to speak lightly even of the most fantastic flights 
of magic which reached their height in witchcraft. Pro- 
fessor Thorndike refers to the persecution of the witch as 
“a delusion.’’ It was a delusion in one aspect, namely the 
inability of the medizwval mind (and not infrequently the 
modern also) to perceive the survival of magic, not in the 
supernatural but in the ancient worship of nature. Out of 
all the victims of oppression the magic of the witch holds on 
its course with hardly a rebuff. Moreover, what the witch 
died for creeps back to life. Although she (or the leech 
for that matter) was quite unscientific in her concoctions 
she acted up to the most modern principles in establishing 
with success the fundamental practice of auto-suggestion. 
Magic was as often as not the jam upon the science and in 
an age of absolute acquiescence when superstition was a 
habit, not a recreation, it possessed a crude efficacy. Nor 
has this tide of magic ebbed so entirely away as to make 
one easy in mind. There is an effulgence of dreams to-day, 
of messages from ghosts, of photographs of fairies, of 
distinguished scientists rivalling one another after the 
crusted traditions of Doctor Dee or of Saul and his pre- 
historic Witch of Endor. 

Of all this Professor Thorndike is naturally better aware 
than I and in no degree impressed by modern en- 
lightenment. He remarks of the magic of to-day, ‘‘ One 
can well imagine that a future age may regard much 
of the learning even of our time as almost as futile, super- 
stitious, fantastic in method, and irrelevant to the ends 
sought, as were primitive man’s methods of producing 
rain, Egyptian amulets to cure disease, or medizval blood- 
letting according to the phases of the Moon.” And 
admirably concludes, ‘“‘ Magic and experiment yesterday ; 
science and experiment to-day. Long live Thought! and 
may it some day regroup itself into Truth.” 


FREDERICK WATSON, 


THE FRENCH ROMANTIC DRAMA* 


As a textbook invaluable to students of the French 
Romantic Drama, Mr. Draper’s study of the decadent 
and melodramatic tragedies composed by Victor Hugo and 
by Alexandre Dumas merits high praise. The reader who 
would know the precise obligations of the French theatre 
to Shakespeare, to Byron and to Scott will find this work 
a regular storehouse of information. The only fault we 
have to impute to so admirable a thesis is that it is over- 
loaded with examples. To drop into metaphor, the 
building is obscured by the scaffolding. In other words 
Mr. Draper, throughout the book and most noticeably in 
the first 120 pages, wherein he gives a full account of 
all the French plays adapted from or based upon the three 
great English authors, has in his zeal for thoroughness 
incorporated into his text large masses of material which 
ought to have been relegated to notes. In consequence his 
whole volume has more the appearance of a catalogue 
vaisonné, of a list of origins and provenances, than of a 
closely-woven series of arguments. This mere piling-up of 
data, or at best of generalising piecemeal, makes quite 
half of what the author has to say very difficult to digest. 
The reader who wants to get to grips with main principles 
and tendencies is perpetually beset by an over-accumula- 
tion of detail. In the latter half of the book, however, 
Mr. Draper manages to master his material; and the 
chapters discussing the romantic hero, the political side of 
the romantic drama and the reasons for its ultimate collapse 
possess the double merit of perspicuity and perspicacity. 

The French romantic drama perished because it was 
not founded on human nature. Its authors aimed at 
reviving the spirit of Shakespeare; but they merely 
succeeded in recalling those scenes of monstrous crime and 
hectic sentiment in which such post-Shakespeareans as 
Ford, Tourneur and Webster revelled. From Shakespeare 
Hugo and Dumas borrowed the mixture of comic and 
tragic scenes, the breach of the unities of time and place, 
and to some extent the alternation of prose and verse. The 
return to the Middle Ages and the gift of colloquial and 
sprightly dialogue were the devices they took over from 
Scott. While by Byron they were furnished with a ready- 
made hero whose egotism and misanthropy they managed 
at once to coarsen and to heighten. Their heroines they 
themselves invented, finding fitting mates for /’homme 
fatal in the adulteress and the courtesan ; for neither of 
the great French romantics cherished a very lofty notion 
of feminine chastity, either in theory or in practice, priding 
themselves indeed on a sort of robust sensuality. 

But, as if it were not enough to have adopted a rotten 
hero and to have discovered a rottener heroine, the French 
Shakespeareans must needs spice their so-called romantic 
scenes with anti-social propaganda. Into these scenes 
they introduced not only tirades against kings and nobles, 
and pans in favour of ‘‘ the people ’’’ ; but they converted 
the -Byronic hero who has a theoretical feud with society 
into the melodramatic hero who harbours an actual grudge 
against it. This new kind of hero whom, as Mr. Draper 
rightly points out, they owed to Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther ”’ 
and to Schiller’s ‘‘ Raiiber,’’ wore many disguises of ill-will. 


In “‘ Richard Darlington ’’ his grievance was that he was 
illegitimate ; in ‘“‘ Kean”’ that he belonged to an outcast 
class. In ‘‘ Charles VII”’ he rebelled against having been 


transported into an alien civilisation. In ‘‘ Angéle’’ he 
ran amok because he had been ruined by a lawsuit. In 
““ Marie Tudor ’”’ and in ‘“‘ Ruy Blas”’ he inveighed against 
his lowly birth and his consequent deprivation of the 
rights of free men. 

That such an unnatural drama could ever have succeeded 
in securing for itself a permanent position on the French 
stage seems more than doubtful. But Mr. Draper has 
contrived to find no less than five good reasons for its early 
failure. The first reason is the desertion of its three great 
playwrights. Hugo, a poor dramatist, ceased to write for 

* “The Rise and Fall of the French Romantic Drama: 


With special reference to the influence of Shakespeare, Scott 
and Byron.” By F. W.M. Draper. 15s. (Constable.) 
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the stage after the failure of ‘‘ Les Burgraves’’’; De Vigny, 
never a complete romantic, followed Hugo’s example ; 
while Dumas soon abandoned the melodramatic romantic 
in favour of the costume romantic. The second and the 
third reasons for the drama’s collapse Mr. Draper discovers 
in the hostility of managers and players, the former kicking 
at the costly mountings and crowded stages required, the 
latter harking back with regret to the old classical tragedy 
of Corneille and Racine, which it only needed the arrival 
of a great tragedienne like Rachel to recall to favour 
(reason the fourth). Finally appears the causa causans: 
the romantic drama became in the end so odious to public 
taste that it was practically compelled to perform the happy 
dispatch. It was a very different romantic drama, a 
romantic drama ultra-patriotic instead of anti-social, 
which Rostand was destined to sponsor fifty years later. 


Lewis BETTANY. 


THE SECRET YEARS.* 


Always, I think, Mr. Pugh is at his best when he draws, 
or seems to be drawing, on remembrances of his own child- 
hood and youth. How much of himself, I wonder, was in 
“Tony Drum” and in “ Harry the Cockney’? At a 
venture, I would say he found that poignant, beautiful 
story, ‘‘ The Eyes of a Child’ (he never wrote anything 
better, and I am glad to see it is just out in a new and 
cheap edition), all in his memory, and used his imagination 
only to recreate in words the life and the people he knew 
when he was young. ‘‘ The Secret Years’ continues the 
story of Tobias Morgan, after he leaves school and starts to 
earn a livelihood, first as a boy in a factory, then as a clerk 
in a lawyer’s office, and leaves him, when he is turned 
twenty, happy in the love of the adorable Minta, and 
looking forward to greater happiness. 

But do not suppose from this that it is all pleasant 
romance; there is pleasant romance in it, but it vividly 
and minutely realises the surroundings and everyday 
experiences, the home and business life of Tobias, the boys 
and girls, the men and women with whom he associated, 
and as Tobias was reared in poverty, and his circle was 
necessarily not a select one, if his story were all pleasant 
much of the truth must have been left out of it, and Mr. 
Pugh has left out no truth that was essential to complete 
his picture of the life Tobias had to live. Here again let 
us be clear. There are modern realists who practise no 
reticence; they throw all they see or know into their 
books, as the dustman shoots his cartload of gleanings into 
one heap, leaving who will to sort the unsavoury mass and 
pick out the treasures, if there are any. Mr. Pugh has too 
keen a sense of humour to be so fatuous ; he is not a realist 
of this crude, inartistic kind, but allows for the intelligence 
of his reader; assumes that he is not utterly ignorant of 
the common facts of life, and instead of explaining 
portentously the unlovely things we all know of each other 
and calling himself a psycho-analyst, he credits you with 
enough common sense to be aware of them and is contented 
to make his people alive and show them to you living and 
wonderfully human, as you might have seen them for 
yourself had you been one of them. 

When you close the book, the factory and the office in 
which Tobias worked are as indelibly stamped on your 
memory as if you had worked in them too and rubbed 
shoulders with the motley, rugged crowd in the one, and 
the genial, outwardly respectable, more or less rascally 
young and old gentlemen in the other. And Tobias at 
home, or diverting himself in his leisure, becomes equally 
real to you. The decency and goodness and sound boyish- 
ness of his character is quietly and subtly revealed. Nothing 
could be more natural nor more shrewdly and delicately 
handled then his first love for the glowing Fanny Cashion, 
otherwise ‘“‘ young Coppernob,”’ and this simple natural- 
ness is the key-note of the book throughout. There is no 
insistence upon it, yet you are made to feel, by the glimpses 
you get into their lives, that there is no justice, no 


* “The Secret Years.”” By Edwin Pugh. 7s. 6d. (Cecil 
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health in the social order that can handicap the poor so 
heavily as Tobias and his associates are handicapped ; are 
made to feel also that there is something indomitably 
gracious in human nature when even among those poor 
and heavy laden there can emerge such men as Tobias’s 
“incredible uncle, Dolly Holebright,’’ whose tolerant 
philosophy is, ‘‘ Be kind. The whole law of God is con- 
tained in that: Be kind.” I am not attempting to repeat 
the story ; it is a story that must be told in full so that you 
grow intimate with its various characters and can thus be 
sensible of the laughter behind the tears and the tears under 
the laughter of it; and in Mr. Pugh’s book that is how it 
is told. RH 


OXFORD.* 


It might have been thought that there were already 
guide-books in plenty to the city and university of Oxford ; 
but Mr. Stirling Taylor is able to show good cause why he 
should add another to their number. ‘“ It is not possible,” 
he says, ‘‘ with profit to mind and body, to walk and read 
and observe with the eyes, all at the same time. The 
usual guide-book is too often a vast mass of facts thrown 
together without much order, and intended to be read 
while the traveller is on the road. The result in most cases 
is mental and physical weariness. Travel becomes a toil 
instead of a pleasure.’’ This is very true. Baedeker, if 
he is often a necessity, is none the less often a nuisance ; 
and, if one is not very strong-minded, may easily become 
an obsession. Mr. Taylor has aimed at writing a book 
which, being read before the work of exploration begins, 
shall prepare the mind for that work. “‘ It gives the main 
anatomy of the place ; all that the traveller can be expected 
to grasp on the spot. With this outline in the mind the 
visitor can see what is all-important and big, and can fill 
in the smaller details at home, at rest, and at leisure.’’ 
The idea is an admirable one, and very admirably is it 
carried out. Mr. Taylor’s summary is well calculated to 
stay in the reader’s memory, for it is the vividly presented 
output of a mind which has absorbed its theme. Nor is 
he so austerely hostile to the book-in-hand as not to provide 
a brief itinerary, which ‘‘ should be read en route’’; and 
as his book is of comfortably portable and pocketable size, 


* “ Oxford: A Guide to its History and Topography.” By 
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and dwells rather in its past than in its present. ‘‘ Most 
progress is the going back to something older,’’ he says, 
and it is the ‘‘ something older’’ which holds his heart. 
His is the Oxford of “‘ lost causes and impossible loyalties.” 
He not only dislikes the architectural modernity of Balliol, 
but views its intellectual modernity with something akin 
to disfavour. ‘‘ The gardens and the quiet of all St. John’s 
are symbols of the dignified virtues that were so hated 
by the Puritans who made England more ‘ modern,’ but 
far uglier and noisier.’’ Such prejudices are all to the 
reader’s benefit and aid the accomplishment of the writer’s 
purpose ; for it is by the personal presentation that even 
the impersonal fact is best implanted in the memory. Mr. 
Taylor’s book is closed with an admirable series of photo- 
graphic illustrations, for which his brother, Mr. Will F. 
Taylor, is responsible. 

FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


MR. CADBURY'S CAREER.* 


“A well-written life is almost as rare as a well-spent 
one.”’ Carlyle spoke out of a disappointing experience of 
biographies, and his word still holds good. Biographies 
of good men may be too long, or they may be fulsome, 
or they may be dull. We have all known such. Now, 
Mr. Cadbury’s was a well-spent life, and it is well-written 
by Mr. Gardiner; we have here an honest, well-propor- 
tioned record of a man who built up an enormous business 
and kept his soul alive. The successful merchant may 
be rather an unhuman being, but in Mr. Cadbury’s case 
the acquisition of wealth meant a constant and fresh 
sense of responsibility not only towards his employees 
at Bournville, but far beyond them. Mr. Gardiner’s 
enforced leisure from editorial work has been wisely spent 
in compiling this book. 

Mr. Cadbury and his brother Richard inherited their 
father’s business in 1861. George Cadbury was then 
twenty-two. He lived in what Mr. Gardiner calls “ the 
highly charged spiritual atmosphere’”’ of his father’s 
house at Edgbaston. The family were strict Quakers, 
so strict that no 
piano was allowed 
in the house, and 
no carriage was 
kept; the boys 
had ponies, but 
they had them- 
selves to attend 
to them. George 
was apprenticed 
at the age of 
fifteen, and seven 
years later he 
found himself 
obliged to take 
over his father’s 
business ina 
declining condi- 
tion. Only about 
a dozen hands 
were employed in 
the cocoa business 
of the Cadburys. 
But the brothers 
threw themselves 
on their task, 
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put all their funds into the concern, lived laborious 
days, and, after two years of anxious labour, managed 
to weather the storm. They improved the quality of 
their cocoa, by “‘ taking out the cocoa butter instead of 
adding flour to counteract it.’’ From that day the busi- 
ness prospered hugely. 

The next step was to move out to Bournville in 1879, a 
venture which richly justified itself. One reason for 
transferring the business was “‘ the conviction that the 
health and happiness of those whom they employed formed 
the first condition of an enduring business,’’ and the 
Garden Village scheme was as much in the interest of 
the employees as of the proprietors. Mr. Cadbury believed 
in housing his workers well. He felt that he owed it to 
them, and even as a business proposition it was remunera- 
tive. Mr. Gardiner has succeeded in showing how the 
factory system has been humanised at Bournville. The 
details and principles of the scheme are amply discussed, 
and this is one prominent feature of the book. It is 
not surprising to learn that trade unionism does not 
flourish at Bournville. There, as in the thread works at 
Paisley, some better thing has been devised by far-sighted 
employers, and the workers know when they are 
well off. 

Mr. Cadbury never took a prominent part in the civic 
life of Birmingham. But he mixed in politics as the 
proprietor of newspapers, a venture which brought him 
some discomfort and loss. He had left Mr. Chamberlain 
over the Home Rule question, and the Boer war deepened 
the breach, till he purchased the Daily News in order 
to influence public opinion as he desired. Financially, he 
was a loser. He excluded liquor and betting advertise- 
ments, and this self-denying ordinance handicapped the 
paper. Undeterred by this, he bought the Morning Leader 
and the Star in 1910, and yet allowed them still to provide 
betting and racing news! Mr. Gardiner’s comment is: 
“It must be admitted that the position was equivocal, 
and that the argument [i.e. that if you let the papers be 
ruined by excluding such news, it would only transfer the 
news to other papers] was capable of being represented as 
casuistical. But of the motives that actuated him there 
was no doubt in any mind that understood him.’”’ The 
final rumpus came after the Great War. Mr. Cadbury had 
penetration enough to see that intrigues against Mr. 
Lloyd George would ruin the Asquith Liberals and not 
Mr. George himself. He never ceased to believe that Mr. 
George was the real progressive leader of the country, 
and, as Mr. Gardiner, who was editing the Daily News, 
saw otherwise, the two parted, with mutual respect. In 
1922 he died, “‘ just as the signal from Bournville of the 
close of the day’s labour fell on the ears of the watchers 
by the bedside.”’ 

And the man behind the work? Mr. Gardiner allows 
us to have some glimpses of a resolute, Christian character, 
autocratic now and then, but dominated by a practical 
zeal for his fellowmen, without much humour, but with 
a simple generosity which made him the friend and helper 
of every good cause. He cared little for travel, and he 
was not a bookman. Last year, in a New York club, a 
friend pointed out to me the picture of an American mer- 
chant prince on the walls of the library, and dryly re- 
marked : “‘ I don’t suppose he ever read a book of literature 
in his life.” Mr. Cadbury was not quite so limited. He 
read his Bible; he liked the ‘‘ Bucolics’’ of Virgil, and 
apparently could appreciate Dickens and Browning. ‘‘ But 
ordinarily he read only for the enrichment of his social 
ideas, and the worlds of art, romance and fancy were to 
him an untravelled realm.’’ However, he loved flowers 
and gardens. 

You lay down this biography with the sense that you 
understand better what Jowett meant by saying that 
““men may do good things if they do not want credit 
for them.’’ Mr. Cadbury strikes one as having been 
indifferent to praise and personal credit, in a remarkable 
degree. He lived for what he conceived to be the ends 
of God in his day and generation. No man can do that 
on any scale, least of all upon the large scale, without 
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imposing on himself many limitations and without for- 
going many personal ambitions. Mr. Cadbury makes this 
impression of disinterested activity, and to those who 
never knew him personally it is a heartening fact. 


James MorratTrt. 


FIRST NOVELS AND THEIR 
REVIEWERS.* 


It has been generally assumed by the young novelist 
that the reviewer of his first attempt at fiction is the author 
of at least one novel himself, whether the magnum opus 
lies in the sixpenny box at the second-hand bookshop or 
in the reviewer’s secret cupboard of “ skelingtons.”” But 
unfortunately the assumption is mistaken. One may 
depend on it that the imitation Giffords and Jeffreys of 
our time, the reviewers who, to make a modern newspaper 
reader’s holiday, are in the habit of ridiculing other folks’ 
first attempts at the novel, do so precisely because they 
themselves have never worked for their only legitimate 
credentials. The reviewer of a beginner’s novel who has 
obtained his credentials (the nature of these is obvious) can 
be relied upon in every comment he makes to reveal an 
understanding of the mountain-like mission which the inex- 
perienced author has undertaken when he sets out upon 
his new adventure: he, and he alone of the critics, knows 
what heartbreaking disappointments and heart-searchings 
a young novelist experiences as he goes heroically along, 
ploughing his way through the complications of a technique 
that cannot be understood or prepared for simply by 
reading and studying the novels of one’s predecessors. 
Indeed there is no project in any of the arts which presents 
such unique difficulties as that of the first novel. Surely 
this is sufficient reason why such work should be treated in 
a particular manner, that is, less for what it achieves than 
for what has been attempted. It is not the way in which 
a man hitches his wagon to a star that matters to begin 
with, but the magnitude, the significance of the star. 

A young writer’s technique is bound to be faulty, but 
even perfection would be little to the purpose so long as 
drabness or unimaginativeness were revealed in the 
aspiration. On this principle there are at least two dis- 
tinct kinds of welcome to be distributed among the four 
first novels lying before me. Mr. Scarborough and Miss 
Fagan are content for their part that they should tell a 
story, and this they do skilfully enough to disabuse anyone 
of the notion that their pens are unpractised. The pseudo- 
romanticism of ‘‘ Stephen the Well-Beloved’”’ is amply 
suggested by a picture-cover on which are introduced the 
beautiful heroine, a foreign-looking villain, and the hero 
himself, garbed in a green uniform that we discover 
eventually is that of a new kingdom in Central Europe 
created by the Treaty of Versailles, a kingdom of which he, 
although an Englishman, has been invested with the 
crown. Stephen goes through a number of thrilling 
adventures before and after that investiture, and finally 
he resolves that the title of Lord Beauwitte, which he 
conveniently inherits, is good enough for him: especially 
as the Princess of Charopuk is quite willing to stoop to his 
low station and become his Viscountess. Mr. Scarborough’s 
style is unambitious, as though he were resolved that his 


story should not be obscured by the trappings of “‘ fine’”’ © 


writing ; but it is adequate for his purpose, and he keeps 
us interested in each of his clearly-defined people, especially 
Stephen, who incidentally has a sort of taste in literature, 
for he refers to Jammes as “ Francois Jamme,”’ and con- 
siders Mr. Gerald Cumberland’s ‘‘ Set Down in Malice ”’ to 
be ‘‘ priceless.”’ 

Miss Fagan’s story deals with a type of character 
apparently removed only a very little from these cosmo- 
politan foster-children of Mr. William Le Queux, but in 
reality as apart as David Copperfield’s Agnes is from 

*“* Stephen the Well-beloved.’”” By Harold E. Scarborough. 
6s. (First Novel Library: Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Dear Ann.” 
By Elizabeth Fagan. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Edgar.” By 


Ivor Gatty. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.)—‘‘ Martha.’’ By Ethel E. 
Mannin. 7s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 


Diana of the Crossways. For her mythical folk of Mayfair 
are pallid-minded, and their sins are so pallid that Omar 
Khayyam could hardly have had their species in his thought 
when he spoke of the futility of tears to wash out the 
records of the Moving Finger ; the sponge of a tiny school- 
miss would be adequate in cleaning away the blackmailing 
and kindred crimes of Mr. Greville-Saumarez when he gets 
“dear”? Lady Ann into his power. In fact, Miss Fagan’s 
method is thoroughly and delightfully old-fashioned. In 
future work she and Mr. Scarborough should satisfy the 
public that cares for their class of fiction—and, moreover, 
satisfy the publishers who, on the strength of these first 
books, are probably building up extravagant castles in 
Spain. 

The welcome we would wish to give to Miss Ethel 
Mannin and Mr. Ivor Gatty is different. Here are writers 
whose aim is considerably farther than their reach, for they 
have attempted the larger task of interpreting a phase of 
experience which has moved them imaginatively. Technical 
accomplishment is bound to fall short in such instances, 
without detracting, however, from an author's moral 
success. Mr. Gatty will soon learn to refrain, for example, 
from writing a sentence like: ‘‘ Already the birds were 

. announcing fo all and sundry the coming of the sun,”’ 
or a sentence without a predicate, as on page 6. Miss 
Mannin will acquire the smoothness by which the crudities 
of a rather ruthlessly-working pen may be eradicated, nor 
will she be content to borrow her minor characters out of 
“* stock,”’ so to say, reserving her gift of original observation 
for her important Martha Leigh and David O’Halloran. 
Mr. Gatty’s novel is less a story than a study. He presents 
with excellent effect a sensitive and rather exceptional 
type of boy and describes his emotional experiences in 
Paris and London until he leaves him at the stage where he 
takes up a medical practice, from motives of altruism, in 
an East End slum. Miss Mannin’s heroine is a workhouse 
child who has intellectual gifts which enable her to become 
a doctor’s secretary, and, later, his wife. But she discovers 
her mistake immediately afterwards, and runs away to 
earn, or try to earn, her own living in London. Her 
struggles, temptations, and ultimate triumph are graphically 
and sympathetically described, though during the latter 
half of the book it is the story rather than the mood that 
keeps us interested. At one important point our sympathy 
for Martha is rather strained. She discovers that her dead 
mother has left an unfinished play, and, inheriting her 
literary gifts, the daughter completes it and enjoys its 
success as her own. The legitimacy of this does not appear 
to be questioned, even by the author of the story, but 
at least one reader who hitherto has regarded Martha as 
a woman of unfaltering rectitude is, like Mr. George Robey’s 
optic, filled with pain and surprise. 

Tuomas Mov tt. 


GATHERING CLOUDS.* 


““ There is no more dangerous centre of future disturbance, 
if not of a new war, than the regions which include Hungary 
and its immediate neighbours.’’ Grave words, these, with 
which Mr. T. P. O’Connor opens his foreword to Major 
Street’s new book, ‘“‘ Hungary and Democracy.” 

Whether they are justified or not is what Major Street 
has set himself to show. 

For some time past certain well-informed people have 
regarded the proceedings of the Hungarian authorities 
with interest, if not, indeed, with positive anxiety. One 
does not need to be reminded that the death of a single man 
in 1914 was the spark which kindled a blaze that eventually 
destroyed thousands of lives. The Near East has ever been 
a hot-bed of intrigue, and the redistribution of territories 
which followed the war-to-end-war has done nothing to 
improve matters. Major Street writes : 

“‘ Hungary to-day differs little from the Hungary of the years 
before the war. It is ruled by an oligarchy whose agents strive 
their hardest to disguise the fact. The old oppression of all 


* “Hungary and Democracy.’’ By C. J.C. Street. 10s. 6d. 
(Fisher Unwin). 
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democratic ideals continues, rendered more dangerous by the 
determination of the jealous rulers of the State to undermine 
their neighbours, in whose territories these ideals flourish. 
Hungary, while professing poverty and proclaiming her im- 
possibility to exist within the limits imposed by the Treaties, 
expends her revenues in the maintenance of a military organisa- 
tion with which at the propitious moment to attempt the invasion 
of the surrounding States.” 


This is a serious indictment, but if Major Street’s preced- 
ing pages contain accurate information it is not too serious. 
And he writes from personal experience of the Near East ; 
as a trained observer ; as one who has had access to docu- 
ments and conversations with persons from which and from 
whom valuable information has been obtained ; and finally 
as a man who desires to attack no party or power, but to 
adopt the same impartial attitude which made his earlier 
books worthy of the plain man’s consideration. 

The alarmist listening eagerly for the rattling of the 
sabre is merely pathetic ; but the first essential for a real 
world peace is a clear understanding of the problems with 
which the nations of the world are attempting to deal. 


these problems, and of the possible consequences of the 
steps which are being taken to solve them. It is impossible 
to deal here with Major Street’s mass of statistics and 
deductions, but it would be well for the man who reads his 
daily newspaper in the train on the way to his office to 
read what Major Street has to say about the propaganda 
which is being issued from certain quarters expressly for 
the edification of the peoples of the greater nations. Sane 
men shudder at the idea of another war ; it is not enough 
to shudder. Public opinion is a force of incalculable 
power—but it must be based on a clear understanding 
and appreciation of facts to be of real value. 


Francis D, GRIERSON. 


MYSTICISM AND THE SAINT 
OF ASSISI.* 


Mr. George Santayana, whose “‘ Interpretations of Poetry 
anu Religion ” is in parts one of the most dense-minded books 
which was ever eulogised by intellectual critics, says many 
strange things about mysticism, which is, according to 
him, “an incurable disease.”” ‘‘ Need we ask,’’ he says, 
“where we should look for that expansion and elevation 
of the mind which the mystic seeks so passionately and so 
unintelligently ? We can find that expansion, in the first 
place, in the imagination itself. That is the true realm 
of man’s infinity, where novelty may exist without falsity 
and perpetual diversity without contradiction. But such 
exercise of imagination leaves the world of knowledge 
untouched. Is there no escape from the prison, as the 
mystic thinks it, of science and history which shall yet 
carry us beyond reality? Is there no truth beyond con- 
ventional truth, no life behind human _ existence ? 
Certainly. Behind the discovered there is the discoverable, 
beyond the actual the possible.’”” Such eloquent nonsense 
is difficult to answer calmly, but it does nevertheless reflect 
a very common attitude of half-baked minds, this 
dogmatism of spiritually blind intellectuals. That is why 
the consideration of Mr. Nicholson’s conscientious piece 
of work may well be approached from the camp of science 
and history. Scientists and historians of genius and 
unspoilt and simple-minded ignorant men are not blind 
to the mystical outlook. The traditional common sense 
of the English, for example, what is it but a genius for 
welding the five senses into one essentially mystical sense ? 
The synthesis of the historian of genius is similarly directed 
by this wisdom which is above the intellect. Mr. Nicholson 
does well in his book to stress the parallel between the 
philosophy of intuition (though perhaps Bergson was not 
the most useful philosopher he could have quoted) and the 
teachings of the mystics. So, too, when a _ thorough 
scientist like Metchnikoff gives us his conclusions on ‘* The 


* “ The Mysticism of St. Francis of Assisi, illustrated from 
etchings by Laurenzo Laurenzi.”” By D. H. S. Nicholson. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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Nature of Man,” he ends by warning us that “‘ to modify 
the human constitution it will be necessary first to frame 
the ideal, and thereafter to set to work with all the resources 
of science.’’ True, he adds: ‘‘ If there can be formed an 
ideal able to unite men in a kind of religion of the future, 
this ideal must be founded on scientific principles.” But 
since the reason acting on no material outside itself is 
sterile, scientific principles only come into being as a 
systematisation of knowledge which appears first as 
mystical apprehension. You may term this inspiration, 
for it enters the intellect from higher levels of intelligence. 
If the shock of discovery excites the discoverer into ex- 
pression in beautiful concrete forms, he is an artist. The 
discovery may, however, provide food to the logical 
faculty, and then the discovery is scientific. The 
answer to Mr. Santayana’s jargon is that the discoverable, 
“behind the discovered,’ and the possible ‘‘ beyond 
the actual,” is in the possession of mysticism, the “ in- 
curable disease.’”” The mystic’s mysticism is certainly 
incurable; but a study of such a mystic as the sweet 
Saint of Assisi does not incline one to dread the “ disease”’ 
of mysticism. 

The author of this book gives a clear and comprehensive 
account of the fundamental ideas of mysticism before 
merging, in a pleasant manner, the biography of St. Francis 
into the illustrations of the practical application in life of 
his mysticism. St. Francis (like most people), being human 
and passionate, made mistakes, but to know him as he was 
is to love him; and to bring down on earth the love that 
lives in heaven is after all the chief aim of mystics and the 
most important consequence of mysticism. Nothing could 
be a more instructive lesson for the general English reader 
than to watch the mental and spiritual biography of a 
man of inspired common sense like Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Mr. Wells’s imagination is illuminated by mystical 
ideas even while his intellect denies knowledge of 
mysticism. But, better still, let the reader go direct to 
the masters of spiritual knowledge, of whom none is more 
easily approachable than St. Francis—unless it be He of 
Calvary. 

No reference to Mr. Nicholson’s book can be made with- 
out mentioning that the reproductions of etchings by 
Laurenzo Laurenzi with which it is illustrated are really 
beautiful. 


R. L. MéGroz. 


MR. ROBERT NICHOLS'S “FANTASTICA.” 


Mr. Robert Nichols bids fair to join the ranks of inveterate 
preface writers. The preface and epilogue to his new 
book* exhibit both his genius and its chief defect—a 
swashbuckling exuberance of emotion and thought. He 
is fiercely concerned with the condition of the post-war 
world and the manipulation of men’s minds for the material 
advantage of a few; and recalling Shelley’s phrase, 
* Poets are the legislators of the world,’’ and wishing to 
earn the title veritably, he rather naively claims that he 
“raises a solitary voice among the English poets ’’ in the 
defence of liberty. This is of course absurd, but its very 
extravagance is a measure of Mr. Nichols’s limitations. He 
adjures his fellow-poets to quit their hedgerows and, “ in 
the name of St. Francis, of Blake, of Shelley,’’ to leave 
“their somewhat fuddled loves and fretful disillusions ’”’ 
and make their exploration “‘ not subjective but objective.” 
The intention of the counsel is excellent, even though it 
rings somewhat penitentially from the poet who sang 
“* Aurelia, when our bodies shall be rotten.’”’ And certainly 
the poets have turned the glass too exclusively upon them- 
selves. There has been too much psycho-analysis over 
café tables, too sedulous a cultivation of the grotesque and 
cynical, too little Beauty which is also Truth. But, even 
so, poetry may well decline and perish if, in the achieve- 
ment {of complete objectivity, in the sounding of the 
trumpets of revolution, it ignores the hedgerows. ‘“ Of 


*“ Fantastica,” By Robert Nichols. (Chatto & 


7s. 6d. 
Windus.) 


what value,’”’ cries Mr. Nichols, ‘‘ the song of the free 
lark . . . when man himself is placing Man in a cage?” 
The fact assuredly is that poets who are impelled to sing 
of the free lark will sing of the free lark, and if Mr. Nichols 
would dissuade them the less poet he. Finally, on this 
point, it is significant that he chooses prose as a medium 
for his reformist fantasies rather than verse. 

Of the three tales in the book the least successful is a 
somewhat sophisticated version of the myth of Perseus and 
Andromeda. Sir Perseus is maloried into a pinchbeck prig 
with Arthurian connections, whilst Andromeda is a minx 
of all time who avows a final preference for chains and 
sensual regard over freedom and rectitude. The mixture. 
of periods and style is at times amusing, but at the end I 
have a feeling that Mr. Leacock, after a course of Jung and 
Diana Watts, would do it much better. 

“The Smile of the Sphinx’”’ is accompanied by a 
prefatory explanation which rather ponderously and need- 
lessly imputes to it a Promethean significance. But it 
is a delightful fantasy none the less. The theme itself is 
slight : an aspirant to the favours of a princess is sent by 
her to discover the secret of the smile of the Sphinx. After 
a life-time of anguished contemplation of the enigma, of 
unremitting scholarship and journeyings to and fro, he 
learns in his heart that the smile is itself the secret and dies 
content. Of the style it is sufficient to say that it frequently 
mounts to the quality of Pater’s prose, possessing withal a 
vitality that only lyric genius confers : 

“ Then was it that for Es-siddeeh the body and the face of the 
Sphinx achieved a final apotheosis. Her limbs throbbed with 
a deep and terrible energy. From her breast issued an all- 
embracing warmth similar to that of the earth. Her breathing 
became distinct as an august and stupendous rhythm, resembling 
the ascent and descent of waters from firmament to firmament. 
: . Around her head, entangling in its mesh the nearer 
planets, there wreathed itself an enormous halo, iridescent as 
that which encircles the frosty moon. Her whole being exuded 
a supreme lustre until she became one living and colossal crystal 
which distributed in refraction all the colours of the rainbow and 
which palpitated with powers unguessed.”’ 

Artistically, and even didactically, the third and longest 
story, ‘‘ Golgotha and Co.,”” is as curious an enigma 
as the Sphinx was to Es-siddeeh. Exuberance and the 
almost prophetic intensity of his purpose has lured Mr. 
Nichols into tracts of rhetoric where bold outlines are lost. 
As a satire it lacks conciseness, as a record of conversations 
and speeches it is frequently overweighted and dull. What 
is triumphant is the quality of imaginative genius which 
so often lifts Mr. Nichols head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries. Here is told the story of a world of the 
future ‘‘run”’ by the few in the interests of the few, of 
the cynical plan to reinstate Christianity as an other- 
worldly antidote to proletarian unrest, of the boosting of 
religion by film, radio and all the available resources of 
science. It tells of the exploitation and victory of the 
mysterious Protagonist and His agony in Gethsemane under 
the scrutiny of cameras and pressmen’s eyes, of the colossal 
defeat of Antichrist in the person of Ahasuerus, the 
Wandering Jew. The discussions are immensely clever 
but I get a sense of Mr. Nichols’s book-knowledge being 
ransacked for ideas and correlations beyond the need of 
the theme. It is a tremendous effort for one who is 
primarily a lyric poet, and though it fails to be an artistic 
whole because of its rhetorical unwieldiness it has a passion 
of conviction which is a beautiful portent in literature. 
Mr. Nichols is already an asset to modern English letters : 
with greater self-discipline he has it in him to rank among 
the immortals. 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR. 


“CORSICA” BOSWELL.* 


“‘ What think you, Sir, of [Boswell’s] account of Corsica ?”’ 
asked Peter Pindar of Samuel Johnson; to receive the 
answer, ‘‘ Sir, he hath made a mountain of a wart... . 


* “ The Journal of a Tour to Corsica; and Memoirs of Pascal 
Paoli.” By James Boswell, Esq. Edited with an Introduction 
by S. C. Roberts. 6s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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The account is a farrago of disgusting egotism and pompous 
vanity.”” It is amusing, and not severe on anybody but 
Dr. Wolcot (the aforesaid Peter Pindar), to contrast that 
opinion, uttered ‘“‘a few months before the Doctor paid 
the great debt to nature,” with the one expressed by him 
in a letter to Boswell after the publication of the third 
edition of the Journal in 1769, as ‘“‘ in a very high degree 
curious and delightful.” The dialogue, as detailed by 
Wolcot, is so blistered with prejudice against Bozzy as to 
put it hopelessly out of court ; while, assuredly, the modern 
reader endorses the better opinion. 

It is a curious thing, on re-reading the little book, which 
has been strangely neglected (for until now it has only 
once been reprinted since 1769), to discover how its main 
interest lies, not in the particulars about Corsica or even in 
that pleasant patriot, General Paoli, but in its reflection of 
the personality of Boswell himself. Indirectly, the circum- 
stance marks Bozzy’s continued and rapid progress to a 
foremost position among our literary artists and men of 
letters ; and illustrates as well the curious manner in which 
he is living down those rapid judgments of wild-man 
Macaulay. In reading the Journal one accepts the persons 
and conditions that pass across its pages as merely sub- 
ordinate—supers and background—to him. Boswell stands 
forth from the narrative so brilliantly that, if only he could 
have known it, how gratified he would have been! For he 
is the man of this book; and in that man we see, young 
but already full-grown, the same _ persevering, hero- 
worshipping, persuasive, inquiring, note-taking and patient 
reporter of mankind whose crowning achievement was the 
““ Johnson.”’ Boswell was already the accomplished 
biographer. 

Few books have been written with greater enjoyment. 
Certainly no visitor to any country carried there with him 
a greater equipment of goodwill. Not many would have 
survived that earliest interview with Paoli, of which we 
have the complementary account from the General himself, 
recorded by Dr. Tinker in his recent ‘‘ Young Boswell.”’ 
For ten minutes or so the two stared at each other; Paoli 
in a rage because of the visitor’s openly taking notes and 
the easy possibility of his being an “‘espy.’”’ The same 
tactics of flattery and goodwill, before which the bear 
Johnson rapidly succumbed, were equally successful 
with the patriot; and so there began between them 
a friendship of years, a friendship which served Paoli 
well when, as an exile from Corsica, he became through 
Boswell’s kind offices one of the circle surrounding the 
Doctor. 

It is amusing to recognise Bozzy’s complacent acceptance 
of the suggestion, current among Corsicans, that he was a 
secret plenipotentiary from this country to theirs. Although 
frequently protesting his denial of being the ‘“‘ ambasciadore 
Inglese,’”’ yet throughout the narrative one is conscious of 
his delight in the idea and of his implicit acceptance of the 
unauthorised office, as he discusses international politics 
with this person and with that. 


‘IT threw out many flattering ideas of future political events, 
imaged the British and the Corsicans strictly united both in 
commerce and war, and described the blunt kindness and 
admiration with which the hearty, generous common people of 
England would treat the brave Corsicans.”’ 


So too when he was answering the questions of the 
peasants and soldiers. ‘‘I did everything in my power 
to make them fond of the British, and bid them hope for 
an alliance with us.’’ And when he played on his flute 
to them Scottish airs and sang a ready translation of 
“Hearts of Oak.” “It was quite a joyous riot,” he 
declared. ‘‘ I fancied myself to be a recruiting sea-officer. 
If the official corps diplomatique had always served us so 
heartily and well! ”’ 

Thanks and congratulations to Mr. S. C. Roberts and the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press for a book of 
the first quality in form and style and Boswellian interest. 


C, E. LAWRENCE, 


FROM AN AUTUMN LIST 
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THIS CAN’T 
7/6 BE I 


By MELBOURNE GARAHAN 


The “ Stiff ’’ is the aristocrat 
of the tramp species and this 
autobiography of one of them 
is unique in its own way. 
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WEATHER 
7/6 COMETH 


By MADELINE LINFORD 


A novel of real quality in 
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ing of a young girl is treated 
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By MARGOT NEVILLE 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
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8/6 
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study of Mr. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., by one who 
knows him intimately. 


LEONARD 
PARSONS 


A selection of sixty-four 
sonnets chosen as being re- 
presentative of the spirit of 
the Elizabethan age. The 
book is charmingly produced. 


21 - 


IN THE 
WAKE OF THE 
BUCCANEERS 


By W. F. ALDER 


A new travel book by the 
author of “‘The Isle of 
Vanishing Men.” 

Illustrated 


8/6 


THE 
MAN OF 


TO-MORROW 


DEVONSHIRE 
STREET, W.C. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


It would be delightful to send out these seven authors 
on an expedition and request them to write a book about 
it. Suppose, in order to be fair to all of them, it were an 
expedition to a land which none of them has previously 
visited, a land to which they have perhaps not even in 
their dreams been previously attracted. If they be sent 
to Iceland, say, what sort of books would they produce 
for us 7... Miss Overell would become acquainted with 
some of the most interesting old inhabitants, and from 
them she would cull an admirable harvest, while at the same 
time she would reinforce her booty from here and there and 
everywhere. As a result of reading her book—and we 
should read almost every word of it—we should possess a 
very satisfactory knowledge of the people and have enjoyed 
ourselves while we were acquiring it. Mr. Humphries 
would undertake a most perilous journey to parts of the 
island where no stranger had ever been seen. By tact and 
good fortune he would survive, bringing back to us a tale of 
heroic endurance narrated in the most modest fashion. 
“One cannot,” he says, ‘‘ be too sure of anything one 
meets for the first time in Papua, so | cannot be emphatic 
about it.” This is as charming as the similar remarks in 
old Diaz, the historian of the Conquistadors. The book of 
Mr. Humphries would be the one which practically every 
boy would seize, not only on account of his excellent photo- 
graphs but because of the businesslike way in which 
marvels are related. Professor Toynbee’s book, on the 
other hand, would at first repel the boy who does not care 
for tables of dates and foot-notes and an air of discontent. 
He would admit that the Professor, in his book on the 
relations between Turks and Greeks, knows probably more 
about the subject than anybody else, and in glancing 
through the book again he would after all be gripped in 
spite of himself. For the Professor is so enthralled by his 
subject that he triumphantly enthrals his readers. One 
expects a special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
to be a special kind of man, fearless and graphic, and 
erudite and humorous. Even as Nevinson, so is Toynbee. 
May they always be—they always will be—provided with 
atrocities. It is so pleasant, in the midst of a most able 
exposé of the military position, to come across the author’s 
dry remarks on the fabrication of legends. His descriptions 
of men and of the environment are at times gloriously 
romantic. He says of those against whom great parts of 
his book are written, to wit the Greeks, ‘‘ they fought like 
lions—attacking strongly fortified positions for six days 
running without reserves.’”” Mr. Harry de Windt is a 
different kind of traveller, and on his return from the trip 
to Iceland he would fling himself down and throw off a book 
in which there would be quite a lot about the ladies of 
Costa Rica. The word “ Costa’’ would remind him of a 
late Marquess who preferred to live in the East End of 
London, and ‘“‘ London ”’ would cause him to embark on 
cheery anecdotes about a good many miscellaneous people. 
The sedateness of the average Icelander—it is said that no 
woman on that island has been known to smile—would 
drive Mr. de Windt to despair. But he would ascertain 
their nicknames and would try to be gay. A dignitary of 
the Church was at a smart dinner at Newport, U.S.A., and 
when his hostess apologised for the low gown of one of her 
guests—‘‘ Oh, don’t mind me!” replied the aged priest. 
‘“T have been a missionary.’’ As for Colonel Casserly, his 
contribution to an Icelandic collection would be a rather 
uncritical but thoroughly well-meaning and well-informed 
volume. Professor Poulsen’s book would be delightfully 
written, with most unprofessional touches. His escapes 
from the non-smiling but determined ladies of Iceland 


* “A Woman’s Impressions of German New Guinea.’ By 
Lilian Overell. 12s. 6d. (The Bodley Head.)—‘ Patrolling in 
Papua.” By W. R. Humphries. 21s. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
““The Western Question in Turkey and Greece.’’ By Arnold 
Toynbee. 18s. (Constable.)—‘‘ My Note Book.’ By Harry 
de Windt. 12s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.)—‘ Algeria To-day.” 
By Gordon Casserly. 16s. (Werner Laurie.)—‘‘ Travels and 
Sketches.’’ By Frederik Poulsen. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 
—‘* A Beachcomber in the Orient.” By Harry L. Foster. 

2s. 6d. (The Bodley Head.) 


would be vividly told, his encounters with children would 
be full of wistful poetry, and his description of Icelandic 
interiors would be such that we would never want to go 
there. Finally we would take up the account of Mr. 
Harry L. Foster; we would start at the beginning and 
read every word of it. His book would be less authoritative 
than that of Professor Toynbee, it would be less poetical 
than Poulsen, less dull than Casserly—in spite of the 
Colonel’s lavish, too lavish, local colour—it would also be 
less full of quotable and unquotable anecdotes than de 
Windt. But we would spend with this very modern 
Mandeville perhaps an entire day, oblivious to appoint- 
ments and grave affairs. We should in the evening excuse 
ourselves by saying that we had at the same time been 
instructed, and in branches quite remote. ‘‘ I might have 
spent an enjoyable twenty or thirty years,’’ he tells us, 
‘‘in such a place as Zamboanga, but the poet had to be 
pursued.”” This is by no means one of those dreadfully 
facetious books of travel; it is the work of a man who 
knows how to travel, whose eyes are trained to observe the 
essential and who puts your sourest critic in a very good 
humour. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


Rovel Wotes. 


JIM MAITLAND. By “ Sapper.’ 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Tall, lean, sinewy, immaculately dressed, Jim Maitland 
strolls round the world wearing an admittedly unnecessary 
eyeglass, and handing out admittedly necessary punches 
wherever he goes. To accompany him under Sapper’s 
guidance is as thrilling an experience as a reader could 
wish. From Dagos, Huns, white slavers and the like 
Jim Maitland delivers us, and having a nice eye for a 
dramatic situation, Jim delivers us, not too soon but just 
in the nick of time. Little use warning Jim he is up 
against a tough customer. ‘I like ’em tough,’’ replies 
Jim. For his duel with the formidable Baron Stockmar; 
who for political reasons must not be killed openly, Jim 
selects big-game rifles, and suggests they go ostensibly 
after lions to some suitable place, and that then the 
principals should take cover, and at a given signal each 
should regard the other as a lion to be stalked until “a 
result ’’ takes place—the blame for the killing to be borne 
by the lions. Naturally, Jim’s adventures do not always 
leave him heart-whole or body-whole, but for all that up 
he bobs triumphantly in the dancing halls of Valparaiso, 
in the drinking saloons of the South Seas, in Sydney, in 
Egypt—wherever the pavement ends. There can be no 
doubt that Sapper’s latest novel will be devoured ecgerly 
by all who “ like “em tough.” 


THE TURNING SWORD. By G. V. McFadden. 7s. 6d. 
(The Bodley Head.) 

Poole in the early nineteenth century coaching days is 
the background of Miss G. V. McFadden’s new novel, a 
book which shows her qualities as an artist at their best. 
In the smooth working-in of character with character ; in 
a well-knit story where all the loose ends have been caught 
up and tied, the reader enjoys watching her skill. She 
does not overload her canvas. A coach-load brings to 
Poole all the characters she needs, with the exception of 
those who already are there. The excitement of the opening 
scene introduces us to most of the people whom we need 
to know. Miss McFadden has put a lot of work into her 
studies of the three sisters in her book. Here also is seen 
her economy of touch. For the same lover—in the person 
of Mr. Northway—suffices for two of the sisters. He 
becomes engaged to Charlotte and to Susannah in turn. 
John Memory, the villain-hero, gets much more interest- 
ing as the story goes on, and although at the end it looks 
as if Gillian, the third sister, would have to wait for him 
for fifteen years, the story closes quite cheerfully upon her 
happiness and her hopes. 
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NO EXTRADITION. By A. Safroni-Middleton. 7s. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


RAGGED ROMANCE. By A. Safroni-Middleton. 7s. 6d. 
( Jarrolds.) 


Mr. Safroni-Middleton has wandered about the world 
and lived so much romance himself it is no wonder the 
spirit of romance runs riot in his books. ‘‘ No Extra- 
dition ’’ is the story of a beautiful French girl who escapes 
from a penal settlement and is rescued from the sea to 
meet poignant, thrilling experiences among a motley 
group of Europeans and natives in the South Sea Islands. 
““ Ragged Romance”’ starts in New Zealand with the 
passionate love of a young Englishman for a Maori girl, 
whose spirit, after her death, strangely influences him 
through the grim and perilous adventures that await him 
when he goes adventuring into the South Seas. Mr. Safroni- 
Middleton knew Stevenson at Samoa and introduces him 
vividly and effectively into this story. Here are two tales; 
widely differing in plot and character, but alike in this, 
that the thrill of romance is in them, and both make 
capital reading. 


THE HEART KNOWETH. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson,) 
Who but Mrs. Horace Tremlett could touch the fringe 
of tragedy so delicately, so subtly, with such half-laughing 
tenderness ? For this is the tragedy of two hearts—or so 
nearly a tragedy that even when the sun breaks through 
the clouds at last for Ashley Wilde, the bitterness of the 
lost years cannot be forgotten. Don’t imagine that Mrs. 
Tremlett is sacrificing her sparkling dialogue, her flippant, 
light-hearted characters to grim drama. All the surface 
glitter is here, but beneath is the disaster of a shattered 
love-affair, of a terribly mistaken marriage. Wilde is 
drifting into happiness with Lula Berenger when he learns 
from his supposed aunt something of his past that makes 
him feel he can never ask the girl he loves to share his life 
with him. Misunderstanding the sudden change in him, 
the girl marries another—a man of detestable personality. 
Out in East Africa the three meet again, and there the 


little drama is brought to a happy and perfectly natural 
conclusion. 


By Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 


KNIGHTON. By Guy Rawlence. 7s. 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 


Mr. Rawlence has done well in this novel, and with great 
promise. It is a difficult theme, though a theme that is 
current at the present moment—how a man is absorbed 
and held by a house that sums up his family and its history 
and ideals for many generations. Oliver Rooke has come 
back after twenty years’ absence to Knighton, his ancestral 
home, lived in with love and reverence and devotion by 
Rookes from father to son for three hundred years. 
Twenty years ago his young man’s follies had incurred 
debts that perilled his family’s hold on Knighton, and after 
twenty years he returns to find his father and mother dead 
and the place sold to a novelist, Mallow, who and whose wife 
have modernised the old house, restored its noble panellings 
and made the gardens a wonder of beauty. Rooke is rich 
and is fain to buy Knighton back, in vain, but falling in 
love with Mallow’s daughter he marries her, and his father- 
in-law sells house and farm to him. So he settles down to 
supreme felicity, passionately loving Viola, passionately 
devoted to Knighton. Now Viola is a creature of artistic 
London, and is unwilling to find herself gradually becoming 
subordinate to Knighton, as her husband grows more and 
more incorporated with the place, more and more ardently 
devoted to it. The conflict between her affinities with 
Chelsea, and Rooke’s passion for his ancestral heritage 
brings danger and trouble to their common life, and a third 
person comes to menacing importance, an artist who had 
loved Viola in vain, and now enters her life again and 
wins an avowal of her love, but not her consent to join her 
life with his. There is much to praise in Mr. Rawlence's 
book ; it is interesting, it keeps the attention, we accept 
the people and what they do. It seems, however, on the 
whole better realised, better imagined and felt, than 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


THE MINE WITH THE IRON 
DOOR HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


Amidst the picturesque surroundings of the 
mountain scenery of Arizona the author unfolds the 
charming love romance of Marta Hillgrove. A story 
equal to “ The Winning of Barbara Worth.” 7/6 


DR. NYE JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


A wholesome, hearty book, filled with cheerful 
humour; a book that contains appeals that mean the 
biggest fiction success of any Joseph C. Lincoln 
novel. 7/6 


FIRES OF AMBITION 
GEORGE GIBBS 


The novel forms a study of a woman—one with 
charm and beauty and ambition to carry her from an 
obscure work room to the opulent shop of Mme. 
Denise, and to the inner circles of society. 7/6 


NORTH OF 36 
EMERSON HOUGH 


A thrilling narrative of a girl's fight for fo tune 
among the ranchers and cowboys of Texas. 7/6 


25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 


HARRAP’S 
GREAT NOVEL 
COMPETITION 


In order to attract the offer of outstanding ‘manuscripts 
for publication early in 1924, Messrs. HARRAPghave 
pleasure in announcing the following original and attractive 


competition :— 
THE OFFER 


1. Six novels will be accepted. 
2. Substantial royalties on world sales. 


3. Authors will share substantially in proceeds 
of serial and film rights. 


In Addition 


£250 First PRIZE 
£100 Second PRIZE 


to authors of the two best selling novels during a period 
of 365 days from date of publication. 


IMPORTANT 


Competent Judges will Select the Manuscripts, 
The Public will Choose the Prize Winners. 


Write for full foaen enclosing 
stamped and addressed envelope, to 


Dep. B. 
Messrs. GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co., Ltd. 
39-41, Parker Street, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W’.C.2 
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expressed. There is a veil, impalpable and filmy, between 
his thought and his reader. Ii is not failure to achieve, 
merely a certain dimness of effect throughout. Yet there 
are occasional touches and strokes that attain strength, 
definiteness and accuracy, and these embolden the reader 
to hope that Mr. Rawlence will advance in his technique 
and find expression for his really rather distinguished 
inventions. 


LITTLE FLOWER OF THE STREET. By Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Calthrop is incurably romantic. We once heard 
him, if we remember aright, upholding in debate the 
romantic, as opposed to the realistic type of drama, and 
the argument had his full enthusiasm. Time in his stories 
never presses, never worries. We are scarcely conscious 
of its passing. It does not pass for Prue, his fairy heroine, 
Little Flower of the Street, who is loved by everyone. It 
is no use suggesting that in real life Prue would scarcely 
have walked through obstacles so easily, that the strain 
of her position as a county lady in a conventional and 
censorious country-side would have sent tired lines into 
her face. In romantic fiction there are no tired lines. 
Mr. Calthrop’s story has an eighteenth century back- 
ground, is picturesquely and merrily told and the incidents 
go with a flourish. It is the tale of how the Lady Barbara 
Quality, the young widow of a wealthy baronet, unwilling 
to be burdened by the care of an infant son, has the child 
left at a foundling hospital and gives it out that he is 
dead. Nicholas grows up and becomes known to his 
friends as the ‘‘ Whistling Porter.’’ One day Lady 
Barbara requires the services of a porter. Who but 
Nicholas should come? He is handsome, very like his 
father, and Lady Barbara has begun to long for a son. 
As one to the manner born, the boy fits into the part. 
All is going smoothly—too smoothly for a romantic tale, 
and Mr. Calthrop whips his inventive powers into action. 
Nicholas, bored with country life, goes to London, falls 
into enemy hands and is shipped off as a slave to Algeria. 
All ends happily, with Prue in Nicholas’s arms, but there 
are some stirring passages before the tangle comes straight. 


THE TALE OF THOMAS TRUELOVE. By Anne Topham. 
7s. 6d. net. (Melrose.) 


A delighful romance of the days when George III was 
king. Thomas Truelove enlists at once our sympathy and 
interest and holds it successfully to the end of his story. 
The first chapter gives a vivid little picture of Thémas as a 
child on a visit to his Uncle Jacob, who keeps a music shop 
in the town of Derby ; it is a skilfully told chapter, which 
creates the right atmosphere for the period in which the 
story takes place; and this atmosphere is carried well 
throughout the book. Adventures down lead mines, with 
sheep stealers and highwaymen, with horses, and horse- 
racing, and with a fair maiden—such is the lot of Thomas 
Truelove. Events move swiftly and easily, and always 
Miss Topham has something of interest to unfold, so that 
the end is reached long before we wish it—which proves 
to us what an enjoyable tale it has been. 


SPEED THE PLOUGH. By Mary Butts. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Not everybody will find pleasure in Miss Mary Butts’ 
stories, though few will deny their cleverness. Like many 
so-called realists, Miss Butts’ realism runs mostly to dis- 
tasteful things ; she finds more inspiration in a dustbin 
than in the stars. One might pardon this if the people she 
wrote about were the real human, flesh and blood beings 
one met in the street, but nearly all of them are abnormal, 
some frankly mad. Of course perhaps many of us are so, 
though it is only here and there we will recognise ourselves 
and our neighbours in her sexual, introspective men and 
women. Nevertheless the stories are unusual, distinctive 
and altogether modern, and written in a strong, vivid way 
that, in spite of little vulgarisms, makes them fascinating 
reading. 


SPECIAL LICENCE. By Frank Stayton. 7s. 6d. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 

Someone—why not Mr. Stayton himself—could turn 
his novel, ‘‘ Special Licence,”’ into an excellent play. The 
book abounds in admirable stage situations—the twentieth 
century elopement from an upper window of a Yorkshire 
country house, the irate parent blustering in the dining- 
room and demanding his daughter who is stifling her 
giggles in a convenient cupboard within a few yards of 
him, the imperturbable young reporter locked up in the 
larder to prevent his report from reaching the ‘“‘ Morning 
Megaphone.” Finally, the gulling of the crafty parents 
at the end of the book is like nothing so much as the 
characteristic close of a Restoration comedy. In addition 
to his appreciation of a telling situation, Mr. Stayton can 
carry on his story with an easy and rapid dialogue. When, 
however, he begins to talk with heavy disapproval of the 
post-war generation, its selfishness, its craze for amuse- 
ment, its hatred of discipline, he is giving his own feelings 
on this subject a “ special licence’’ which not all his 
readers may endorse. The book as a whole makes good 
reading, is a cheerful story well told and has some fresh 
and lively characters. 


THE MURDER OF M. FUALDES. By Armand Praviel. 
(Translated by Doris Ashley). 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

There is something in the wealth of detail, the elaborate 
care with which this story is constructed, that makes the 
ordinary detective yarn flimsy by comparison. The 
murder of M. Fualdés was no jigsaw crime in which clues 
and facts formed an orderly pattern—it was just a jumbled 
mass of jagged-edged happenings, intertwined with lies 
and false evidence, and through this we fight our way, 
clogged by popular prejudice, injustice and the petty 
tyranny of French officials in the year 1817. We do not 
even arrive at a definite finish with the innocent absolved 
and the guilty punished. Yet it is all intensely fascinating, 
a book to get immersed in, to read with unflagging interest. 


LONELY FURROW. By Maud Diver. 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 

Unquestionably the best of all the stories of India that 
have made Mrs. Diver world-famous. It is a long story, 
but it grips and holds to the end. The India of to-day is 
depicted seething with difficulties for those who bear the 
white man’s burden. The tale deals with the tragic 
separation of husband from wife or children or both which 
business in India entails fora man. But in the case of Ian 
Challoner and Edyth the separation was one of soul and 
temperament even more than of time and place. Ian, 
seeking a cure for his soul hunger and desperate loneliness 
in the mountains, discovers in Mrs. Vane—a woman with 
an unmerited reputation—the ideal mate he should have 
met and married long ago. Ian is a ‘“‘ white’? man and 
insists that Edyth shall this time not refuse to return to 
India. The only balm she brings with her is her little 
daughter Eve, her father’s idol ; the beautiful love between 
father and daughter are reminiscent of Barrie’s ‘‘ Dear 
Brutus.’”’ Characterisation is excellent and the descriptive 
passages are wonderful. While the author deals effectively 
with human emotions and passions, it is always with 
admirable restraint. 


LYDIA OF THE PINES. By Honoré Willsie. 2s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


A long, brightly written story of a motherless and 
remarkable child, Lydia Dudley, who fights her way 
through poverty and gradually acquires the education her 
dead mother longed that she should enjoy. The provoking 
and interesting thing about this story is the relationship 
between John Levine, the politician, and Lydia, the growing 
girl. Lydia, when she comes to years of intelligence, is 
much absorbed by the problems of the Indians and their 
rights, and cannot agree with Levine’s view, though she 
adores him. In the end the tangle is unravelled by Levine’s 
death. A closely-woven, well-planned tale of American life. 
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DR. THORNDYKE’S CASE-BOOK. By R. Austin Freeman. 
7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

To the thwarted author, publishers, booksellers, magazine 
editors, all tell the same tale: ‘‘ Why don’t you write 
detective stories ?’’ The result has been a flood of detec- 
tive fiction—good, bad and indifferent. Mr. Austin Free- 
man’s work belongs to the first category. He has estab- 
lished a dependable rcputation for not letting his readers 
down, and these latest exploits of Dr. Thorndyke are 
sufficiently ingenious and “ scientific’’ to intrigue the 
reader right up to the dénouement. His clues fascinate 
at the start. The strange Egyptian hieroglyphics, for 
example, the story of ‘“‘ The Blue Scarab.”” Or the dis- 
covery of the white footprints on the linoleum by the 
bedside of the poisoned woman, the little toe being missing 
from each footprint. Or the dental plate found some 
distance from the skull in the burnt haystack. With clues 
like these to follow, the slowest reader must quicken his 
pace, and it will take a quick thinker as well as a quick 
reader to anticipate by a page any of Dr. Thorndyke’s 
startling conclusions. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


OVER THE HILLS OF RUTHENIA. By Henry Baerlein. 


7s. 6d. (Parsons.) 


Until the end of the war Ruthenia was one of the 
Hungarian provinces ; and even now the average man of 
normal education would have to think twice before he 
could point it out on the new map of Europe. Mr. Baerlein 
has a positive genius for picturing vividly these European 
by-ways. He gives us conversations—for a good beginning 
—which set the tone of the book and illuminate our dim 
ideas on the theme of Czecho-Slovakia and its neighbours ; 
and he has a delightfully humorous way with him. Not 
all of his experiences are precisely healthful. In front of 
the hotel at Jasina, he says, there lies “‘ a piece of unused 
ground on which one might arrange a very pretty garden 
if some flowers were to grow there, and the rivulets, which 
nowadays meander nonchalantly over it, were to be 
furnished with restraining banks. I know not if the ground 
is fertile. - Judging from the rather desolate small hills 
by which Jasina is surrounded, this is not a very prosperous 
soil; but as the aforesaid rivulets are offsprings of the 
open drain that borders the main thoroughfare of Jasina, 
it is to be presumed that by and by the piece of waste land 
will be so manured as to become productive.’”’ We can 
only indicate, in a necessarily brief notice, the style and 
scope of this charming book. By the time it is finished— 
and it is not easily set down—the reader will have gained 
some knowledge of the remote corners of the Continent, 
and will have captured the feeling of having taken a very 
interesting journey with a lively and valued friend. 


HUNTERS OF THE GREAT NORTH. By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


The author of ‘‘ The Friendly Arctic ’’ gives us in this 
book the story of his early experiences of regions which 
we, who are not in love with snow and ice and temperatures 
of many degrees below zero, are apt to regard as distinctly 
unfriendly. He will have nothing to do with the tropics, 
or even with temperate zones; the only life for him is 
on equal terms with the Eskimo (whose language he speaks 
fluently), and, as with all true enthusiasts, he is able to 
communicate through the printed word something of his 
enthusiasm to the reader. His stories of the descent of 
the great Mackenzie River, and particularly his account of 
a race against time from the far North to Eagle City on the 
Yukon, with the object of telegraphing to the world a 
contradiction of the false news of the death of some explor- 
ing friends, are more fascinating than the wildest of 
imaginary adventures. A part of this last trip was done 
alone, on a raft, drifting at the speed of the stream. Our 
comment upon this journey, and upon Stefansson’s general 


THE NOVELS OF 


EDITH WHARTON 


THE GLIMPSES OF THE 
MOON 


“Mrs. Wharton’s world is cosmopolitan, European, 
and fantastically rich. There is real beauty in her 
book.” —Saturday Review. 


“The delineation of the figures which people its 
pages is masterly.” —Sunday Times. 
* A consummate work of art. On no account to be 


missed—a book with a story that grips.” —Pall Mall 
Gazette. 3s. 6d, 


THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


The Times says: ‘ Mrs. Wharton's hand is more 
skilful and felicitous than ever.” 7s. 6d. 


EDITH WHARTON—A Critical Study by 

Katharine Fullerton Gerould, together 

with latest general catalogue sent on 
application. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
25, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 


WORKS BY 


EDITH WHARTON. 


New Novel ready Sept. 7th. 


A SON AT THE FRONT. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


»’« Mrs. Wharton's novel is not primarily a war story, but 
a story of character. It deals mainly with a group of 
Americans, living in Paris, who are caught in the net of 
circumstance in the early stages of the War. 

THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

DESCENT OF MAN AND OTHER STORIES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

TALES OF MEN AND GHOSTS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE REEF. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

XINGU AND OTHER STORIES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

SUMMER. A NOVEL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE MARNE. A TALE OF THE WAR. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

SANCTUARY. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

ETHAN FROME. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

MADAME DE TREYMES. Gl. 8vo. 3s. net. . 
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life and movements in the Arctic regions, is that only a 
man of magnificent physical strength and endurance could 
do these things, and that “‘ Hunters of the Great North,”’ 
with its good pictures, is an ideal book of travel, and 
we hope it is not the last from the same pen. 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 
(Heinemann.) 

The life story of Sarah Bernhardt has still to be written, 
incident by incident to be pieced together until out of the 
pattern emerges one of the greatest figures of her genera- 
tion. This little book is a garland by the way, an 
impression, an appreciation by an intimate friend of a 
wonderful personality, rather than an attempt to show 
that personality in steady growth and movement. The 
author has an admirable eye for selecting details and the 
touches that make a portrait. Here is Sarah being ad- 
mitted into the Conservatoire. According to official 
regulations the candidate had to propose two comedy 
scenes, one of which would be selected by the Directors 
for recitation. Sarah was asked what she wished to play. 
The reply was that she would recite Les Deux Pigeons. 
““ Mais, mademoiselle, on joue ; on ne dit pas des fables,” 
was the official exhortation. ‘“ Je vais dire ‘Les Deux 
Pigeons,’”’ insisted Sarah in a voice so arresting that one 
of the Directors was moved to murmur: “‘ Laissez donc 
dive.’ After the recitation the committee immediately 
surrendered, precedent was set aside, and ‘‘ Mademoiselle, 
vous étes admise,’’ fell on ears that, truth to tell, expected 
nothing else. 


EVERYBODY’S LAWN TENNIS BOOK. By “FE. E.M.” 
6d. net. (Collins.) 

Assessing himself as merely an average player of lawn 
tennis, E. E. M. contends, not without reason, that he 
is more likely to understand the difficulties of the average 
player than is the champion who starts with a natural 
aptitude for the game. In his capacity as newspaper 


By Sir George Arthur. 6s. net. 


correspondent at Wimbledon and elsewhere the author 
has seen many of the world’s great players in action, 
and in this book he has brought together a number of 
stimulating hints and useful warnings based on his own 
experience. A section for ladies, written by Mrs. Parton, 
is included, and Robert Spence contributes a series of 
amusing and helpful illustrations. 


THE SAAR QUESTION ; A DISEASE SPOT IN EUROPE. 
By Sidney Osborne. 12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Many simple folk wonder why Germany shows no 
eagerness to join the League of Nations. They forget 
that the League of Nations has rarely shown itself worthy 
of its name and has generally acted as the obedient instru- 
ment of the Treaty of Versailles. The League has, among 
other things, handed over the entire administration of 
the Saar Basin, of which it is the official trustee, to an 
exclusively French control. In other words the League, 
by depriving Germany of its iron ore and coal and by 
making a present of these to France and to France's 
friends is elevating France, already the greatest military 
power in Europe, to the level of the greatest industrial 
power. How this grandiose scheme of denationalisation 
and appropriation is being worked in the Saar, by’a system 
of espionage, expulsion and military occupation, and by 
the introduction of the French customs and the French 
franc, Mr. Osborne describes in masterly fashion in his 
iatest book. The evidence he furnishes is irrefutable ; 
it is based mainly on the actual reports sent to the Council 
of the League of Nations by the Saar Basin Governing 
Commission. A reading of these reports will convince 
any impartial person that Mr. Osborne is in no way 
exaggerating when he says that the miners of the Saar 
Basin are being “‘ treated as the experimental objects of a 
heartless and self-seeking administration, very much as 
mice and guinea-pigs are treated in the laboratory of a 
vivisectionist.”’ 


Music. 


PETER WARLOCK: THE MAN AND HIS SONGS. 


By RoDNEY BENNETT. 


S I waited, having come before my time, I looked 

at the bookshelves, since they say you can tell 

a man by the books 
he reads. They were 
mostly books that I 
should have expected 
from the music: 
wedged beside minia- 
ture scores were 
“Meals and Manners 
of Olden Times,” a 
rich and luscious 
early English text, 
Chambers and_ Sidg- 
wick’s “Early English 
Texts,’ one or two 
other collections of 
old poems, W. J. 
Turner’s Fantastica,”’ 
“A disputation between 
a hee coney-catcher and 
a shee coney-catcher,” 
by Robert Greene, 


1592, and, rather out of place, as it seemed, ‘‘ Les Fleurs 
du Mal”’ of Baudelaire. The room looked out over the 
ce noise of Cheyne Walk 
and the quiet of the 
river beyond; and on 
the door post were 
two name-plates—P. 
Heseltine and P. War- 
lock. 

Presently P. Hesel- 
tine and P. Warlock 
came in, a tall, rather 
slim man, the bearded 
lower part of the face 
sagacious and the 
upper part correctively 
humorous. As we 
began to talk it 
quickly became 
obvious that con- 
versationally Hesel- 
tine entirely over- 


Mr. Peter Warlock shadowed Warlock; 


(on extreme right of photograph), 
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and though he was fluent, humorous and interesting, 
the result was disappointing, as I had come to 
interview the musical half. ‘‘ Now for autobiography,” 
saidI. ‘‘ Ihave none,” said Warlock, abruptly retiring ; 
“nothing that matters. Why not invent that part ?”’ 
Now, inventing biography is an easy, amusing and 
popular pursuit ; but since truth is often stranger than 
fiction I refused, and brought Warlock up to scratch 
again, unwillingly. ‘“‘ Very well, then,” he said. ‘I 
was born in 1894 on the Embankment. I have a 
horoscope somewhere. I was born under Gemini, 
which signifies duplicity.” I pointed out that this was 
not useful and that I could invent better. ‘‘ But I was 
really born on the Embankment and it was in 1894. It 
was in the Savoy; but the Embankment sounds 
better.’’ Gradually the facts came out, and here they 
are, sifted. 

Philip Heseltine, born in 1894, went to a private 
school at Broadstairs. He had already started piano 
lessons at the age of 6, hating them soundly; but at 
Broadstairs he was awakened to a real interest in music 
by the son of the proprietor, who operated a pianola and 
made him a permanent admirer of Liszt. Leaving 
Broadstairs, where he enjoyed life, he went on to Eton, 
where he did not, being put with boys younger than 
himself. ‘I shall always hate that house master,” 
was Warlock’s comment. ‘I became a _ moody, 
vindictive youth and absolutely lost a rather real power 
of concentration that I had.” But his music was kept 
alive by Colin Taylor, who is now teaching the piano in 
South Africa. The lessons chiefly consisted of solos by 
the teacher, so that the pupil can still only play the 
piano slowly and experimentally ; but the interest was 
real and continued after Warlock went to Oxford, 
which he regarded as a prison and endured for only a 
short time. The next musical step came in 1910 when 
at the age of 16 he was shown Delius’s “ On Craig Dhu,” 
and obtained all that composer’s work, much of which 
he has since reduced to piano score. This was followed 
by his meeting Delius himself in 1911. That, I take it, 
was the beginning of Warlock’s musical career, for of 
musical education in the academic sense he has had 
none, developing his musical ideas by studying the 
work of men he admires, particularly that of Vaughan 
Williams, Bartok, Schénberg and Bernard van Dieren, 
and by conversation with such as he has contrived to 
meet. 

The name Peter Warlock gained a sudden fame by 
association with six songs which appeared in IgI9. 
The immediate cause of its adoption was that Heseltine, 
an impetuous and controversial spirit, had considerably 
offended the particular publisher he had in view for his 
songs. He sent in the manuscripts under the new 
name; they were accepted, published, and had made a 
considerable stir and been acclaimed in the Daily 
Telegraph as the work of a very clever young man with 
a heaven-sent name, not a pseudonym at all, before 
the publisher discovered that the strangely medieval 
Warlock and the obnoxiously modern Heseltine were 
one. But there is more in it than that. Heseltine has 
a keen critical faculty to which he likes to give pen, and 
the double name allows freedom. ‘‘I know when I 
think a work is first-class,’” he explained, “ and I like to 
say so. If I think a work third-class I like to say so too. 
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And if I use two names I can do so without being greeted 
with, ‘ If you know so much about first-class work why 
don’t you write some?’ Because I don’t think my 
songs first-class. I write them because I enjoy writing 
them and to earn some money. Why not? And any- 
way, if I send a publisher a bundle of what I think my 
best and what I don’t, he always chooses the don’ts.” 
And there is more in it too even than that, I think. 
When a personality is so strongly dual as Heseltine’s, 
the use of a second name must help to give spiritual 
freedom. 

Particularly when the name is so happily chosen as 
“ Peter Warlock.” For, so far, the most striking thing 
about Warlock’s music is his power of sinking himself 
in the spirit of old poetry. ‘‘ Take, O take those lips 
away,” charming song though it is, is the least interest- 
ing of the set from this point of view, for the effect is 
modern and owes something to Roger Quilter. The 
others are uniformly successful in a very individual 
way. “ My Gostly Fader,’ with its whimsical humour, 
““ The Bailey Berith the Bell away,’’ with its curious and 
lovely placidity, are unforgettable. There are some 
archaisms, but generally the harmonic method is dis- 
tinctly modern, yet the total effect is medieval in a 
way which is as impossible to define as it is not to feel. 
There follows a group of songs which are best described 
by the words humorous and mannish. ‘‘ Good Ale,” 
“Captain Stratton’s Fancy,” ‘‘ The Bachelor,” ‘ Mr. 
Belloc’s Fancy,” and ‘‘ Hey, Troly Loly Lo,” are fine, 
sturdy things that will soon be sung more than they are 
yet. They get to the point without fuss and move 
along with rare spirit and gusto. In these, all of which 
have words either old or in the old style, Warlock shows 
his unfailing instinct for a sheer good tune, as does 
 Piggésnie,”” a charming thing. The same certainty 
of touch, unexpectedness and high spirits appear in the 
first set of ‘‘ Peterisms,’’ which have just appeared, and 
include “‘ Chopcherry ” (words: Peele, 1595), ‘“ A Sad 
Song” (‘‘ Lay a garland on my hearse,”’ by Fletcher, 
1610), and “ Rutteckin ” (? Skelton, sixteenth century), a 
boisterous and exciting frolic with which a robust tenor 
could make a great success. In the two songs with 
modern words which have yet appeared, ‘‘ Romance ” 
(“I will make you brooches,”’ R. L.S.) and ‘‘ To the 
memory of a great singer’’ (“ Bright is the ring of 
words,” R. L.S.), there is not the same spontaneous 
surety ; and though the second has moments of beauty, 
the composer seems sometimes to be feeling his way. I 
know settings of each which I prefer. 

There is no space here to mention Warlock’s small 
body of work for piano, nor to discuss his interesting 
work, “An Old Song,” for small orchestra, recently 
peformed by Anthony Bernard; and only passing 
mention can be made of the fine ‘‘ Corpus Christi Carol,’’ 
recently sung by the Oriana Choir, and a series of unison 
songs with piano, published in the Oxford Choral series, 
which teachers in search of school songs worth singing 
cannot afford to miss. Two of them, ‘‘ Tyrley Tyrlow ” 
and “ Balulalow,”’ are being arranged for voices and 
orchestra for performance by the Bach Choir. As I 
have already said, Warlock does not consider his pub- 
lished work adequately representative. Whether he 
or the publishers are the better judges will soon appear, 
as he has taken his own steps to overcome their 


prejudices, and presently there will be published a 
considerable body of work beside “‘ The Curlew,” a 
setting of W. B. Yeats’s poem for tenor voice, flute, 
English horn and string quartet, which has been accepted 
by the Carnegie Trust. This will include a second set 
of Peterisms’”’ (two songs), ‘‘ Lillygay’”’ (five songs), 
and ‘‘ Saudades”’ (three songs). Of most of these I 
have by me either the manuscript or proofs, but since 
my space is dwindling it will be convenient to defer 
any account of them till publication. 

Enough has been said to show that the critical Hesel- 
tine, himself a busy man with a book on Delius in the 
press and another projected on the psychology of 
composition, is allowing Warlock enough time to do an 
astonishing amount of work ; for beside original com- 
position he is collaborating with Philip Wilson, the 
tenor, in the preparation of an exact text of 600 
Elizabethan lutenist songs, 500 of which are already 
transcribed and a few published. Of these too it will 
be interesting to write later at length when a further 
number, already in the press, appear. If it be added 
to this that Warlock is ambitious to write light opera, 
a work for which, given the right text, he has strong 
qualifications, it will be obvious that he has more than 
recaptured such concentration as he lost, and that his 
future promises to be full of interest—and hard work. 


ORIGINAL SONGS BY PETER WARLOCK. 


(In the following list A. indicates Augener; C., Curwen; R., 
Winthrop Rogers; Ch., Chester; t., tenor; 1, light; s., 
soprano; m., medium; b., baritone. The songs are published 
in only one key and at 2s. unless otherwise indicated.] 

“ Dedication’? (R.m.); ‘‘ Take, O take those lips away” 
(R.m.); “‘ As ever I saw’ (R.m.); ‘‘ The bayley berith the bell 
away ’’ (R.m.) ; ‘‘ My gostly fader ”’ (R., m.b. ort.) ; Lullaby ”’ 
(R.m.); ‘‘ Romance” (R. L. Stevenson; C., 1.b. or t.); all 
published in 1919. ‘‘ Captain Stratton’s Fancy ’’ (Masefield ; 
A., t. or 1.b.) ; ‘‘ Mr. Belloc’s Fancy ”’ (J. C. Squire; A., t. or 
1.b.) ; ‘‘ The Bachelor”’ (A., 1s.; t. or 1.b.); ‘‘ Good (A.; 
two keys, b. and t.); ‘‘ Piggésnie’’’ (A., Lt. ors.) ; ‘‘ Hey, troly 
loly lo” (A., t. or l.b.) ; all published in 1922. ‘‘ To the memory 
of a great singer’’ (R. L. Stevenson; A., t. or s.), 1923; 
Peterisms’’ I; ‘‘ Chopcherry’”’ (m.); ‘‘ A Sad Song’”’ (t. or 
s.); Rutterkin’”’ (t. ors.) (Ch., 3s., 1923); ‘‘ Unison songs, with 
piano accompaniment,’ published by Oxford University Press : 
Tyrley Tyrlow ” (carol, 4d.); ‘‘ Rest, sweet nymphs ’”’ (3d.) ; 
“Sleep ’’ (Fletcher, 3d.) ; ‘‘ Adam lay ybounden ”’ (carol, 3d.) ; 
“ Little trotty wagtail’’ (John Clare; 3d.); ‘“‘ Balulalow” 
(cradle song; 3d.); ‘‘ Corpus Christi’’ (C., carol for contralto 
and tenor solo and s.a.t.b. chorus). 


Appearing shortly: ‘‘ The Curlew ’’ (Stainer & Bell; t. solo, 
flute, FE. horn and string qu.; Carnegie Award, 1923); 
“‘Peterisms II” (Ch., ? ?: Lusty Juventus,’”’ Roister 
Doister’’); ‘‘ Saudades’’: ‘‘ Along the stream ”’ (t. or m.s.) ; 
“Take, O take those lips away’”’ (m.); ‘‘ Heracleitus’’ (m.) 
(Ch., 3s.) ; Lillygay : The Distracted Maid’”’ (m.); “‘ Johnny 
wi’ the (s.) ; ‘‘ The Shoemaker ”’ (m.s.) ; Burd Ellen and 
the young Tamlane ”’ (s. or t.); ‘‘ Rantum Tantum”’ (s. or t.) 
(Ch., 4s.). 


MUSIC AND THE POEM.* 


This question of music and the poem is a hardy perennial, 
and a kind of cactus, too, judging by the painful points it 
sometimes raises for many who come into intimate contact 
with it. We need not, fortunately, pursue the analogy 
much farther. The surface of the cactus affords no pleasant 
resting place for the weary traveller, but there are occasions 
when the sympathetic union of music and poetry is as a 
couch of Elysian charm for his spirit. The success of this 
union of music and the poem depends, like the success of 
human marriages, upon spiritual affinity and a mutual 
recognition of, and consideration for, the qualities of each 
other. 


* All the songs mentioned in this review are published by 
Augeners, excepting the last, which comes from Winthrop Rogers. 
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For example, superficially regarded, ‘‘ The Reason,’’ one 
of the charming poems of the child-spirit from Marion St. 
John Webb’s book, “ The Littlest One,’’ might seem to be 
only a clever visualisation of a naughty child that had been 
sent to bed. The composer, Vivian Hickey, who has given 
the poem musical 
expression, has 
happily felt its 
deeper import, and 
The Reason why, 
when 


instead, 

Came suddenly to 
me with arms 
open wide ; 

Her eyes were | all 
shiny ; 


Those singers who 
appreciate the 
emotional delicacy 
of both the music 


Plate by M and the poem, 
Kay & Foley. — which is here in 
close union, will 


a brilliant young composer, whose work is 
attracting much attention. A group of his 
songs was recently reviewed in the Bookmay. 


succeed in their 
interpretation of 
the song, for it is 
the outcome of a sympathetic comprehension of mood 
throughout. 

There is a gracious charm in the melodic line of D. M. 
Stewart’s setting of Swinburne’s ‘“‘ Night : 


‘““ Night, whom in shape so sweet thou here may’st see 
Sleeping, was by an Angel sculptured thus 
In marble, 


and the suggestion of the sculptured marble has not confined 
the musical inspiration to a set accompaniment figure. 
There is variety both of harmony and rhythm in the part 
written for pianoforte. Not the least merit of this fine 
song—from a purely musical point of view—is the fact 
that the sense of dramatic change at the words, ‘‘ Thou 
doubtest ? Awake her: she will speak to thee,’’ is 
managed without recourse to one of those drastic changes 
of time signature so dear to the heart of the average modern 
composer when he attempts what is commonly styled an 
“art’”’ song. 

It is a pity that E. A. Forbes Maclennan became a slave 
to the harmonic sequence with which his (or her) setting of 
Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘ May ”’ begins. In itself the sequence 
is pleasing enough, but its extended employment has 
fettered the melodic expression of the words, and not even 
a sudden change in rhythm hides the inadequacy of the 
music that is introduced, but not wedded, to the delicate 
fancy of the poem where the poetess tell us that 


“As yet the poppies were not born 
Between the blades of tender corn ; ”’ 


This failure to respond imaginatively to the setting of 
the words is the more surprising because one finds a most 
perfect realisation, musically, of the pathetic ending of the 
poem. This indeed is a touch of inspiration that makes 
the work a restful experience instead of an entirely un- 
comfortable heap of cactus points ! 

A melodious accompaniment for piano does not com- 
pensate for the commonplaceness of idea that pervades 
Muriel Herbert’s setting of Robert Bridges’ ‘‘ When Death 
to Either Shall Come.’ Frankly, it was a mistake to 
attempt the expression of this slight poem musically. 

The composer is more successful in her conception of 
Swinburne’s “‘ Cradle Song.’” Although the rhythm of the 
accompaniment is a ‘‘ rocking ’’ one in common time, there 
is nothing commonplace in the application of this rather 
obvious idea. From that the song, as a whole, is saved 
by the beautiful little melody, in the left hand, that 
gradually steals in, to symbolise, perhaps, the sleepy 
opening of baby’s eyelids. It is quite independent of 
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the expressive melody given to the voice. The song is 
emotionally perfect: vocally, the composer should avoid 
the risky experiment of giving one syllable, or rather 
clipped-syllable, words to tied, and slurred notes of bar 
length. 

There is a certain simple majesty about Earl Cranston 
Sharp’s “‘ Japanese Death Song,”’ the words of which are 
by H. K.S., that makes it impressive. Bass-baritones 
will find it grateful and effective. Watson LYLE. 


SOME NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.* 


Very modern, very clever, extremely fascinating in its 
fantastic way, this music, beneath its surface of sheer 
impressionism, hints often at a deeper thought, a more 
permanent emotion. One is reminded of that blue-green 
ice-chink which becomes a fathomless crevasse ; only that 
there is nothing icy about these pages—most of them, 
indeed, proclaim aloud the sultry atmosphere of Oriental 
heat. 

“The Orchid Garden ”’ contains a wonderful variety of 
“impressions ’’—all of singular exotic attractiveness, none 
of any great difficulty to a sympathetic performer. 
“Javanese Dance”’ is quaintly gay, not in the least 
reminiscent of the Javanese Dance in ‘‘ Chu Chin Chow,” 
and alluring in its bizarre tonality. ‘‘ Song of the Malay 
Fishermen,’’ a melodious melancholy cantabile, has a wild 
charm of its own. As an amazing contrast, follows ‘‘ In 
a Porcelain Tea-House,’’ delightfully vivacious—one can 
hear the very tinkle of the tea-cups. This will be a favourite 
number. ‘Lotus Flower” is far from resembling 
Schumann’s impassioned ‘‘ Lotos-Blume ’’: it is remote, 
mysterious, dreamy, plunged in profundities of thought. 
“ Bird of Paradise at a Waterfall ’’ (exquisite combination !) 
brilliantly responds to its title, with fluttering plumes and 
flickering drops transmuted into sound. A little jewel 
of a thing. ‘Orchid Blossoms” is of languorous 
type—‘ The Indian Charmer’”’ subtle and _ significant. 
“In the Chinese City ’’ the air is full of pagoda bells, 
dainty tintabulations—but strange and savage under- 
currents are discernible below. ‘‘ Moonlight beneath the 
Palms ”’ is so exactly expressive of its lovely name that n 
further description can be needed. No. 10, ‘‘ A Rickshaw 
Ride,”’ proves less to my fancy than the rest : although its 
delineations of the rickshaw jog-trot are most dexterous, 
yet they become a little monotonous as they proceed. 
These “‘ impressions,”’ it will be noted, are detached from, 
and independent of, each other: they would make 
admirable little encore pieces. 

The Egyptian studies, ‘“‘ In Pharaoh’s Land,’’ are well 
differentiated from the preceding. Theirs is a sonority, a 
noble archaism, thoroughly in accord with the six thousand 


years’ history of Egypt. ‘‘ Evening on the Nile ’’—vast 
fragments of elegy, like broken statues—blends river, sky, 
and desert into one brooding reverie. ‘‘ The Sphinx,’’ 


with its persistent four-note phrase in the bass, is a majestic 
lyric—a colossal idea contained in small compass: and 
“Old Egyptian Temple Dance”’ is suffused with the 
fervour of religious frenzy—cymbals and sistra adding their 
voices to the chant of the crowding devotees. 

Mr. Niemann’s “ Suite’’ is as strongly distinctive as 
these others: a very modernist Suite indeed, where, after 
the ‘“‘ Preludium,’’ the antique disguise is thrown off, and 
nothing but the unmistakable rhythm remains to identify 
Sarabande, Menuett, and Rigaudon. Personally, I find 
much magic in this Suite, though probably some people 
might consider it too queer. The conventional, orthodox, 
familiar forms are there, inhabited by an entirely new 
spirit. Should not this definition be an ideal one for 
music—just as it must eventually apply to every succeeding 
generation of men ? 


*“ The Orchid Garden’’: Ten Impressions of the Far East for 
Pianoforte. By Walter Niemann.—‘‘ In Pharaoh’s Land ”’: 
Pictures of Egypt for Pianoforte. By Walter Niemann.-— 
Suitef Clavier.” By Walter Niemann. 3s. each. (Leng- 
nick.) 
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A book which has aroused discussion. It is a realistic novel of modern 
life, dealing with the adventures of a woman among cyetens conditions 
of “ Feminine freedom.” The theme works out to show the dangers 
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